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Scene from the production of Berkeley Square as given at the Upper Arlington High School (Thespian Troupe 
332), Columbus, Ohio. Directed by Frank Jakes. The students are (left to right) Mary Jo Klinker as the 
Duchess of Devonshire, Ralph Winkler as Tom Pettigrew, and Carolyn Longbaugh as Miss Barrymore. 
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DOUGHNUT 
HOLE 


AURAND HARRIS 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


This is the human and appealing story of two shy young people. 
Doug and Elizabeth. who get into a peck of trouble by pretending 
to be more sophisticated than they really are. When pretty Eliza- 
beth comes from the city to visit his family, Doug tries to impress 
her with his importance among his friends by boasting about the 
hundred dollars of school funds which his class has entrusted him 
to keep until Commencement Day. Doug does not realize that 
Elizabeth herself is so shy and lonely that she is only acting the 
part of the sophisticated rich girl with a big city banker for a brother. 
When Elizabeth meets a shady character named Van Dexter, and 
gets what she thinks is a wonderful chance to “invest” her own 
money and Doug’s, she persuades him to lend her the hundred — 
with disastrous results. In the end, everything works out success- 
fully and Doug and Elizabeth discover that it is better to be natural 
than to try to impress others with glamorous illusion. 


5 Males, 6 Females. Interior Books, 85 cents. Royalty, $25.00 


Buzz and Vicky are born leaders. When there is anything to do 
at school both have ideas on how to do it. Consequently, they’re 
always competing, which is unfortunate because Vicky has a yen 
for her rival. Things really begin to pop when Lennie Hilton. 
a “dead-end” type who has recently appeared in a football movie, 
arrives at school to see where “‘dey’s Squirmin’ for learnin’.” Buzz 
immediately grabs him for an interview so be can win the school 
paper’s prize for the personality story of the year. Vicky has the 
same idea and with the aid of the football team carries Lennie off. 
Buzz gets him back by allowing him to play Romeo in a scene he is di- 
recting. Juliet immediately loses her voice, and Vicky triumphantly 
steps from the wings in costume ready to play opposite Lennie. ‘The 
climax is reached when Vicky becomes alarmed at Lennie’s hepped- 
up version of Romeo. Buzz comes to her aid and finds to his sur- 
prise he likes rescuing her. 


6 Males, 10 Females. Bare Stage Books, 85 cents. Royalty, $25.00 
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SPEECH AND DRAMA CONVENTIONS 


HOTEL STATLER — WASHINGTON, D. C. 
DECEMBER 28-30, 1948 


Program of SAA 


program of timely interest to all speech teachers in 
A elementary schools, high schools, and colleges has been 

announced for the 83rd annual convention of the 
Speech Association of America to be held at the Hotel Statler, 
Washington, D. C., December 28 through 30. The program 
includes a number of general and sectional meetings offered 
by the American Speech and Hearing Association, and the 
Committee on Debate Materials of the National University 
Extension Association. 

The convention will open on Tuesday, December 28, at 
9:00 a.m., with an address by the Honorable Everett .M. 
Dirksen, Congressman from Illinois, Chairman of the District 
0° Columbia Committee, United States House of Representa- 
tives, who will be followed by a series of addresses given by 
presidents of the major associations meeting in the conven- 
tion. The morning will close with a joint meeting of the 
American Educational Theatre Association and the Speech 
Association of America on the general subject of “Cinema 
aid Radio”, the speakers being Kenneth Macgowan of the 
University of California at Los Angeles and Earl Wynn of 
the University of North Carolina. 

The afternoon program includes sectional meetings on 
speech in the elementary schools, discussion, linguistic, pho- 
netes, standards and objectives in educational radio, rhetoric, 
audiology, and the administration of high school forensics. 


The program for Wednesday morning, December 29, opens 
with a general session given to a discussion of the “Voice 
of America”, with David Penn of the State Department and 
Karl E. Mundt, United States Congressman from South 
Dakota, giving the principal taiks. Sectional meetings in- 
clude standards and methods in interpretation, experimental 
studies in general speech, debate, and television. 


The convention luncheon on Wednesday will feature an 
address by General Lewis B. Hershey, director of selective 
service, on the topic, “The Impact of Military Training on 
Education.” 

Afternoon meetings on December 29 include sectional 
meetings in public address, teacher training in speech, gradu- 
ate study in speech, speech in theological seminaries, general 
semantics, speech in the secondary schools, speech for adults, 
and a reading hour. 


The third and closing day of the convention will open 
with a general session at which speech and the process of 
of conciliation will be discussed. Among those who will 
address this meeting are Major Charles T. Estes, Federal 
Meditation and Conciliation Service; John Q. Jennings, Con- 
sultant, Industrial Relations and Personnel Administration, 
Singer Manufacturing Company; Robert Chester Smith, Di- 
rector, Industrial and Personnel Relations, Pullman Standard 
Car Manufacturing Company, Chicago; H. R. Baukage, 
Commentator, American Broadcasting Company; David Wills, 
Mutual Broadcasting Company. 


Sectional meetings will consider speech and liberal arts, 
the 1948 campaign, methods and equipment for. recording 
speech, speech contests and festivals, technical production, 
playwriting and criticism, reading hour, voice and diction, 
school and college broadcasting, speech and communications, 
and rhetoric. 


Highlighting the entertainment features of the convention 
will be a dramatic production of The Birds, by Aristophanes, 
produced by the University Theatre of the Catholic Univers- 
ity of America. A special exhibition of theatre designs and 
photographs is also on display for those attending the con- 
vention. 

(For further particulars concerning the SAA conference program, 


please write to Dr. Loren D. Reid, Executive Secretary, Speech 
Association of America, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo.) 


DECEMBER, 1948 


Program of AETA 


INE section programs, two general sessions, and 
N special meetings of nine different Work-Project Com- 
mittees will make up the program for the thirteenth 
annual convention of the American Educational Theatre 
Association to be held at the Hotel Statler, Washington, D. C., 
December 28 through 30. These meetings are of significant 


interest to every man and woman in the field of educational 
theatre. 


Mary Morris is chairman of the Section on Acting; Valentine Windt 
of the University of Michigan, a former President of AETA, is chairman 
of Section II on Directing; Section III on Technical Production is 
chairmaned by Walter Stainton of Cornell; Henry Schnitzler of U.C.L.A. 
is chairman of Section IV; Monroe Lippman of Tulane is chairman of 
Section V on College and University Theatre; Roberta Seibert of Web- 
ster Groves High School is chairman of Section VI on the High School 
Theatre; Winifred Ward of Northwestern University is chairman of 
Section VII on Children’s Theatre; George Savage of the University of 
Washington is chairman of Section VIII on Playwriting and Dramatic 
Criticism; and Mark May, Director of the Institute of Human Relations 
at Yale, is chairman of of Section IX on Cinema and Radio. 


Each of these chairman has planned outstanding programs which 
will prove of great interest to all theatre and drama students and 
teachers. The program for Section VI under Miss Seibert’s chairman- 
ship, for example, is on the subject of “Central Staging” with Glenn 
Hughes and Robert Gray of the University of Washington leading the 
discussion. Additional official participants on that program are Albert 
McCleary of Fordham, Royalston Boyle of U.C.L.A., Melba Reid of 
Waukegan High School, Alan Schneider of Theatre. Inc., of New York, 
and Dina Rees Evans of Cleveland Heights High School. 


Mary Morris’ program for Section I on Acting will present Maurice 
Gneisen of Goodman Memorial Theatre, Hershel Bricker, former presi- 
dent of AETA, of the University of Maine, Marion Stebbins of Mills 
College, Nadine Miles of Western Reserve, and Nicholas Vardac of 
Stanford. In the field of Directing, Valentine Windt has lined up an 
equally imposing list of well-known speakers, including Charles Mc- 
Gaw of Ohio State, Talbot Pearson, of Carnegie Institute, Samuel 
Selden of the University of North Carolina, Maxine Wood of New 


York, Althea Hunt of William and Mary, and Frank Whiting of the 
University of Minnesota. 


Henry Schnitzler’s program for Section IV on Dramatic Literature 
and Theatre History will be held in the unique Elizabethan Theatre of 
the Folger Library. This arrangement was made possible through 
the courtesy of Dr. Louis B. Wright, Director of the Folger Shakes- 
peare Library. The first paper on his program is a challenging one, 
entitled, “How Gloomy Is Ibsen?” by Alan Reynolds Thompson of the 
University of California. The second paper on the program will prob- 
ably provoke an equally heated discussion. It is entitled “Andre 
Antoine and the Naturalistic Theatre” and is by Andrew H. Erskine of 
Muhlenberg College. Miss Dorothy Mason of the Folger Staff will 
speak briefly on the Folger resources for theatre research. The Li- 
brary has prepared an outstanding exhibit of some of its priceless 
treasures in theatre and drama for this occasion. 


Session I on “The American Theatre Scene” is under the chair- 
manship of Dr. C. R. Kase, of the University of Delaware, former 
President of AETA. It will present a series of reports and discussions 
of various theatre organizations and associations. President Albright 
will report on AETA, Robert Breen will report on ANTA, Rosamond 
Gilder will report on the International Theatre Institute, Theron Bam- 
berger will report on Summer Theatres. Thee will be other reports 
and discussion. 


Section II on “The Broadway Theatre” will present a group of out- 
standing Broadway theatre people in a discussion of that theatre. 
Among them will be Clarence Derwent, President of Actor’s Equity; 
Garrett Leverton, of Samuel French; Guthrie McClintic, famous 
Broadway director and producer; Aline MacMahon, well-known Broad- 
way and Hollywood actress, and a number of others. Clarence Der- 
went will discuss Equity’s contributions to the Broadway theatre. 
Garrett Leverton will give a resumé of the Broadway scene. One of 
the outstanding directors and producers present, McClintic, Chery] 
Crawford, Garson Kanin, or Theresa Helburn, will discuss the director- 
producer’s view of the Broadway situation. This program is under 
the chairmanship of Vice-President Hubert Heffner of Stanford, who 
is in charge of the whole program. : 


(Additional information regarding the AETA Convention may 
be secured from William P. Halstead, Executive Secretary, AETA, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. ) 








HILARIOUS COMEDIES 


—— ——————— 

: FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
By Charles George, noted author of many 
successful plays. “Many have said this is 
one of the best Senior class plays ever 
produced here.”’—Mrs. A. C. Gentry, High 


School, Bay City, Texas. 


“IT heartily recommend it.’-—Edwin Hardin, 
High School, New Braunfels, Texas. 


A SWIFT KICK 


James F. Stone and Nathaniel E. 


By 

Reeid. “J, personally. clocked 200 hearty 

laughs. School board members confessed 

that they laughed until they cried.”’—Miss 

Lois Lee Perry, Thespian Troupe #100, 
| Bellefontaine, Ohio. 


THE WHOLE TOWN’S TALKING 


By John Emerson and Anita Loos. “The 
best choice I’ve ever made. The audience 
was in an uproar from beginning to end. 
My students were enthusiastic about %t, 
so all in all we experienced a glorious 
evening.’’—Miss Ruth Louise Horn, High 


School, Zanesville, Ohio. 
o 


Books of each play cost 90¢ apiece and a play 
catalogue fully describing them will be sent 
free on request. 


| LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


55 Fifth Avenue New York 3 
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Costume rentals to churches, schools, 
colleges and organizations every- 
where. 100,000 costumes in stock 


—promptly available at very mod- 





Complete productions or any part 
thereof. You name the play or list 
of requirements—we send full infor- 
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NOTES 
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EDITOR 


AND 


FOOTNOTES 





IGHLIGHTS of the conventions of the 

Speech Association of America and the 
American Educational Theatre Association to 
be held in Washington, D. C., late in Decem- 
bec are indicated in the article which appears 
or page 1 of this issue. We regard these 
two national gatherings as events of great im- 
pertance to teachers and directors in speech 
and dramatic arts. Conventions of this na- 
tu-e are designed not only to bring workers 
wth common interests together, but are also 
m-ant to further the professional status of 
those in the field. The doctor, the lawyer, 
th: dentist, looks at his attendance at the 
sti te or national convention of his professional 
orzanization as an obligation and a duty of 
prmary importance. Those of us active in 
sp2ech and dramatic arts should think no less 
of our attendance at national gatherings of 
ovr professional bodies. We strongly recom- 
mend that you plan to attend the conventions 
in Washington late in December. 


Plans for the celebration of the 20th birth- 
duy of The National Thespian Society, Febru- 
ar) 6 through 13, are now being completed on 
a local, state-wide, and national basis. In 
several states a one day meeting of representa- 
tives from Thespian Troupes are being sched- 
uled for Saturday, February 12. Plans are 
also being made for an half-hour coast-to- 
coast broadcast over one of the major net- 
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works. The February issue of this magazine 
will honor the Society on its 20th anniversary. 


Another item of considerable interest to 
your editor is the elaborate program ‘now 
being planned by the Jubilee Committee es- 
tablished by the Government of the U. S. 
S. R. for the 50th anniversary of the founding 
of the world-famous Moscow Art Theatre, now 
officially known as “The Moscow Art Academ- 
ic Theatre in the Name of Gorky”. Plans in- 
clude special performances, tours, conferences, 
and a new output of books and pamphlets. 
The Moscow Art Theatre now has a staff of 
600, and a large number of smaller theatres 
and studios which have developed out of it 
in the past years. In England this event was 
celebrated with a reading of Tolstoy’s drama, 
TSAR FYODOR IVANOVICH, in Whitehall 
Theatre on October 24. 


Many of our readers will recall that in 
the fall of 1946 The Natonal Thespian So- 
ciety sponsored an experimental tour of Mac- 
beth among high schools, with the coopera- 
tion of the Kent, Ohio, University Theatre. 
Following the tour, a detailed summary of 
the tour was mailed to a number of key 
institutions throughout the country. It is 
most encouraging to note that since then 
the School of Drama of the University of 
Washington has sent a company of players on 
tour among high schools throughout that 
state. Last spring the Drama Department of 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology sent 
a play on tour among the high schools in 
the Pittsburgh area. Now we read of plans 
being considered by the Drama Department 
of the Bowling Green, Ohio, State University 
to send a play. on tour among schools in 
northwestern: Ohio before the current season 
is over. We regard these tours as a good 
sign that some of our colleges and universities 
are beginning to take more interest in bring- 
ing dramatic productions to our secondary 
schools. Both the schools and the visiting 
groups benefit from projects of this nature. 


Speaking before a group of high school 
dramatics directors in Northwestern Ohio, 
Dr. Dina Rees Evans of the Cleveland Heights 
High School and director of the Cain Park 
Theatre, called on teachers to set specific ob- 
jectives for their dramatics program and then 
sell those objectives to their school adminis- 
trators and to their communities. “Get 
your students enthusiastic first and they will 
get the support of their parents”, Dr. Evans 
stated. “No superintendent or school board 
can withstand the concerted force of per- 
sonal pupil-parent requests. But don’t forget, 
youll have to hammer and hammer away 
for a long time if you are going to really get 
what you want.” : 


Is there a place on your dramatics program 
for this season for the presentation of a play 
or program designed to promote peace? If 
no plans are provided at present, why not 
make them now even if you must drop some 
less important project. How important is 
this? Here are the stirring words of William 
G. Carr, NEA official: 


“Don’t wait for peace to come to you, weak- 
ly wished for, but unbought. Do not imagine 
for one moment that you have no responsibili- 
ty. Are you not free American citizens?. 
Then wage the peace. Wage the peace in 
classrooms, in your organizations, in your com- 
munities, with your dollars, with your brains, 
with all your hearts. Teach your fellow citi- 
zens that a third world war need not hap- 
pen . .. And if your enthusiasm flags, look 
upon the memorial plaques in your courthouse 
squares. Remember who they stand for and 
how young they were.” 


New Plays for 1948-49 


THREE-ACT COMEDIES 


The Brain Storm, by Bettye Knapp. 8 M. 
10W. Inner Willy as a college freshman. 
Last season‘’s outstanding success of The 
Inner Willy made a companion play impera- 
tive. Preponderantly youthful, the new 
play should go far. 
The Ghost of a Chance, by Vincent Struth- 
ers. 5M. 7W. Not a “ghost” play in the 
common acceptance of that term, but a 
thoughtful comedy, relieved by much ac- 
tion and many comedy situations. 
In Spring the Sap, by Guernsey LePelley. 
6M. 9W. Of the many lively plays au- 
thored by the talented LePelley, this one is 
likely to prove the most popular, although 
his Love Is Too Much Trouble has had a 
sensational response. 
The Man on the Stairs, by E. Clayton Mc- 
Carty. 4M. 5W. Produced with outstand- 
ing success at New Mexico State College 
and at Trinity University, this new mystery- 
comedy offers the cast fine character as- 
signments, and a tense plot. 
Past Imperfect, by Kathryn Prather. 6M. 
6 W. The second act of this worthy comedy 
is a flashback to 1925, affording, for a 
portion of the cast, interesting opportunities 
for utilizing costume and make-up skills. 
The play is thoroughly practicable for any 
group. 
Books for any of the above-listed plays, 
85¢ each. Royalty on the Row-Peterson 
percentage plan; or a flat rate will be 
quoted. 


ONE-ACT ROYALTY PLAYS 
AND PAGEANTS 


Gimme Time, by Anne Walters. 2M. 1 W. 
4 (either sex) who wear masks. Novel and 
eminently entertaining. 

Ladies With Lamps, by Marion Wefer. 1 M. 
5 . 8 or more children (with few 
speeches). Winner of first place in the 
Philadelphia Art Alliance and the Ameri- 
can National Theatre and Academy com- 
petition. 

Of All the Years, by Mary Brimm Hess. 
A Christmas play, with three tableaux. 6 M. 
7W. 1 small girl. First produced at teach- 
ers College of Connecticut. The lines are 
deeply significant. One of the best play- 
pageants in many years. 

Special Guest, by Donald Elser. 3 M. 2 W. 
Issued late last season, this new play 
made a commendable start as a contest 
play of power, worthy to go along with 
Balcony Scene, one of the nation’s top 
favorites. 

At the Feet of the Madona, by Charlotte 
lee. 6 W. plus speaking and singing 
choirs. This choric pageant for Christmas 
has had thorough testing in four colleges. 
We consider it outstanding, 

Unto Us the Living, by Harold G. Sliker. 
One of the few really significant choric 
pageants on the market. Issued last 
spring, it was enthusiastically received. 
Perfect for Commencement or for any 
patriotic occasion. 


Books, 50c each 
Royalty $5.00 (in most instances) 


DRESS THE SHOW 


A Basic Costume Book, by Daty Healy, 
National College of Education 


The most practicable costume book ever 
published. Same size as the very successful 
Here’s How!, and handled in the same 
general manner: practically half the pages 
are given to illustrations. Purchase price 
refunded if the book does not meet your 
entire satisfaction. One copy, $3.00, post- 
paid. Five or more copies, $2.25 each, plus 
postage. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 
| PRIPIIFIA 


ROW, PETERSON AND CO. 


Home Office: 1911 Ridge Avenue, 
Evanston, Illinois 
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Recent Develu pments in 
Theatre Architecture 


By HORACE W. ROBINSON 


Department of Drama, University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon 


T HE problem of living space in the 


theatre is ever present in the minds 

of the directors of the academic 
theatre. The constant battle against the 
inflexibility of the calender, the rigidity 
of brick walls, and immobility of objects 
creates an awareness of the physical 
surroundings in the theatre that is much 
more acute than it is in other art forms. 
Some of the restrictions are local and 
there is hope for relief in a new struc- 
ture that will take care of much that 
is inadequate in the old plant. Other 
restrictions are imposed by the apparent 
snails pace of technological develop- 
ment. The academic theatre is then 
in the constantly wishful state of “I wish 
I had” or “Why don't they develop’. 
Recent developments in theatre archi- 
tecture suggest that the architect is 
equally concerned with the creation of 
a flexible working space. 

The prevailing opinion seems to be 
that the current architectural form of 
the theatre was established soon after 
the Renaissance and that it has re- 
mained substantially unchanged since 
that time. Also that any move away 
from the form of the seventeenth cen- 
tury is a good one. Such is not the case. 
Theatre architecture has been constantly 
changing and in its evolutionary prog- 
ress has evolved some good forms—even 
as early as the seventeenth century. 
It has also producd some revolutionary 
changes. Steele MacKaye is a case in 
point. While the modern technician 
worries about revolving stages and hy- 
draulic traps, MacKaye calmly lowered 
the entire acting area into the basement 
to change scenes while the next act con- 
tinued on his elevator roof. When his 
scenery was too heavy to fly and there 
was no roller to carry it, he made a lake 
of the stage and floated the scenery in 
on barges. The theatre today boasts 
of the so-called continental seating as 
a fire emergency measure. MacKaye 
simply pulled a master lever back stage 
and every seat in the house folded up 
and turned to create nothing but aisles. 
The orchestra platform today moves on 
an elevator to stage level — MacKaye 
had his go all the way to the auditorium 
ceiling and stay there! All of these 
innovations in the latter half of the 
nineteenth century. 

The impulse to change the structure 
of the theatre cannot be claimed as an 
exclusive attribute of the twentieth 
eentury. It is true that some of the 
suggestions for architectural revisions 
can well be placed in the catagory with 
the fur-lined bathtub. It is to be ex- 
pected that theatrical people at large 
capitalizing on individual genius should 
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come up with some rather hair-brained 
schemes. In some cases it is to be 
feared that we have abused that privi- 
lege. However, it is reassuring to note 
that most of the extravagant changes 
are still in the project stage while the 
functional and organic changes have 
been perpetuated in concrete. Appar- 
ently, some of the recent developments 
in theatre architecture are promnted 
by no more basic reasoning than that 
which prevails in women’s fashions. 
When dealing in steel and stone and in 
something as durable as a theatre build- 
ing, it is ill-advised to attempt to achieve 
the “new look”. 


Three Principal Types 
TT are three principal tynes of 


change recognized in modern theatre 
architecture. The first of these is the 
rebellion against the “tyranny of the 
picture frame stage”. The savagery 
of the onslaught that has been made on 
the proscenium arch is bewildering. 
After all it is not a thing that has been 
forced on the theatre. It has evolved 
through usage and, historically, it is 
rather a recent contribution. Most di- 
rectors have looked upon the vroscen- 
ium arch as a rather happy architectural 
feature—clearly defining the limits of 
setting, lighting and action with a re- 
sultant concentration of attention that 
is highly desirable. It is only fair to 
say, however, that recent suggestions 
make the performance of the future a 
circus in which the members of the 
audience sit in a ring and the play takes 
place around and among them. To use 
an architect’s words in describing the 
benefits of such a plan: “The proximity 
of the actor to his audience, his ability 
to walk around the spectators while ad- 
dressing them rather than having to 
project his role from behind footlights” 
is a definite theatrical advantage! 

It would appear then that the tenden- 
cy is toward an architectural drawing 
of the audience into the vortex of the 
play so that they cannot escape it—so 
that they will be buffeted and tossed 
by the intimate contact with the actor 
and his emotions. The announced in- 
tention is to remove the last barrier 
from between actor and audience in 
order that the latter may no longer be 
an observer or a participant. The ques- 
tion is, should we disregard the factor 
of aesthetic distance entirely? Can the 
audience be more impressed by a Mel- 
ancholy Dane who battles Laertes 
through Row J, or get a greater em- 
phatic response from Marguerite Gautier 
if they are close enough to loan the 
coughing Camille a handkerchief. 


The solutions suggested and adopted for 
changes in the proscenium arch include me- 
chanically expanding and contracting templates 
or false prosceniums and proscenium walls set 
as a semi-circle and consisting of a series of 
pylons. The number of spaces between he 
pylons utilized to vary with the different pro- 
ductions. In some extreme cases this open 
playing area comes a third of the way around 
the audience on each side. Another popular 
device is the introduction of side stages to eich 
side of the regular proscenium in the usual 
play. These openings may be of considerable 
proportions — even approaching in size the reg- 
ular proscenium. The side stages are most 
often used to house separate scenes and to 
minimize scene changes. Often they serve as 
extensions of the main stage for spectacle 
types of production. 


The principal disadvantage seems to 
be the lateral proscenium. Also ihe 
individual member of the audience must 
turn somewhat to the side to view these 
extra stages. This is particularly true of 
the seats in the forward part of the 
house. Some of the European theatres 
have met this problem by introducing 
a swivel seat. As an American remedy 
for the problem it is reported that Bay- 
lor University has devised its laboratory 
theatre as a rectangle with the four 
walls each broken by a proscenium arch 
providing four stages. The audience 
sits in swivel chairs and as the play 
progresses from scene to scene the audi- 
ence may, if the staging requires it. 
swing: a quarter turn each time and 
look at different settings on different 
stages. One of the lesser difficulties is 
that there is no opportunity to rake the 
floor of the auditorium for visual im- 
provement. 

There is also a social problem. As 
you chair turns the lovely young lady 
which you brought to the theatre and 
with whom you have been holding 
hands to the right during the first act 
is now sitting behind you. During the 
next act she is to your left — which is, 
of coarse, no problem to the ambidex- 
trous hand holder — and then you are 
finally sitting behind her. Even in this 
position you are not particularly inti- 
mate with your neighbor since the 
chairs must be set far enough apart that 
they may turn freely. For further flexi- 
bility the chairs may be moved from the 
auditorium to the elevated stages and 
the play put where the audience was. 
An interesting variation is the Turnabcut 
Theatre in Los Angeles which utilizes 
a stage at each end of the hall. The 
audience looks in opposite directic ns 
for the two halves of a program. 

All of these audience difficulties w th 
the multiple side stage can be solvod 
by the introduction of a revolving au:i- 
torium similar to a revolving stage. For 
a small house this is a simple engine: r- 
ing problem. At last report no such 
theatre has been built although the To: al 
theatre designed by Walter Gropius car- 
ries just such a proposed arrangemert. 
This might be the place to mention, 
parenthetically, two other novelties: tlie 
theatre where the flat. ballroom floor 
may be raked for theatrical purposes by 
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New Theatre and Auditori- 
um at the Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Indi- 
ana. This theatre plant was 
built at a cost of over $1,- 
000,000. Its stage facili- 
ties equal or surpass those 
found in our best profes- 
sional theatre houses. 








titing the floor toward the stage hy- 
dvaulically, and another in which pivot- 
el sections of a ballroom floor turn like 
disappearing footlights with fixed seat- 
ing on the opposite side. And always 
we have with us the combination gym 
and stage which usually places the 
audience on the flat floor designed 
for basketball and the stage at a five 
foot elevation at one end. The most 
satisfactory combination arrangement 
uses the typical auditorium set-up with 
a large stage serving also as the basket- 
ball court. (That usually means that 
the theatre group has plenty of back- 
stage space at. least! ) 


Of recent years there has appeared consider- 
able agitation for another significant change 
in theatre architecture — the elimination of the 
overhead storage and shift area in favor of the 
extention of the stage floor space to provide 
lateral movement of scenery. Some of these 
stages have been developed where movement 
is all to the right or all to the left and others 
have utilized storage and movement areas on 
both sides of the proscenium. It is usually 
conceded that this system requires off stage 
area equal to five or six times that of the act- 
ing area. The professional theatre has or will 
have little opportunity to try this method be- 
cause of excessive costs of real estate. Arch 
Lauterer has developed such a theatre plan for 
college and community theaters. The pro- 
posed new Cleveland Playhouse plans for ex- 
clusive lateral movement. The feeling seems 
to be that greater flexibility can be achieved 
with the use of wagon stages and lateral move- 
ment since scenery seems to be progressing 
from a two dimensional to a three dimensional 
problem. 


The third principal development of 
recent years is the theatre-in-the round, 
play circle, circus, ring theatre, intimate 
center staging or as it is most commonly 
known — the Penthouse Theatre, devel- 
oped and promoted by Glenn Hughes 
at the University of Washington. In 
this method of playing the audience 
encircles the playing area. In most 
cases the performers enter through the 
audience by aisles or ramps except in 
the case of the proposed Bel Geddes 
theatre in which the action takes place 
on an elevator stage — a mound in the 
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center. The audience sits in concentric 
circles in a sort of suspended balcony 
at practically the same level as the stage. 
Actors make their entrances and exits 
by a set of steps which surround the 
playing mound and lead out under the 
audience balcony. 


Some of the advantages of center staging in- 
clude: (1) Elimination of the use of back- 
ground scenery almost entirely. It is there- 
fore economical, (2) Since it is obviously im- 
possible to “set” the play the audience is gen- 
erally willing to make concessions as to proper- 
ties, costumes, lighting also. (3) It is possible 
to produce central staging in any sizable area 
such as a large living room, ballroom, lodge 
hall, athletic pavillion, etc. (4) It is easy to 
move such a production. 
suitable for small audiences. (6) It requires 
less projection for the performers and at the 
same time greater subtlety of playing. (7) 
It permits a more naturalistic grouping of 
properties, actors. (8) It brings the audience 
closer to the stage and establishes greater in- 
timacy. The disadvantages: (1) It does not 
lend itself equally well to all types of drama. 
(2) It tends to destroy focus and hence to dis- 
sipate attention. (3) The audience loses some 
of its massed effect and often reverts to watch- 
ing the rest of the audience. 


The statement has been made that 
central staging is the coming thing and 
that the proscenium stage is a thing of 
the past. This is very doubtful. How- 
ever, it is a completely acceptable and 
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DOUBLE DOOR 


A Play in 3 Acts by Elizabeth McFadden 


A hit in New York and London. In the films 
by Paramount. It now challenges the best 
acting talent of the college and high school 
theatres. 

The scene which stands throughout is a fasci- 
natingly mysterious room in a palatial old house 
on Fifth Avenue, New York. Here one gener- 
ation opposes the next in a drama of powerful 
emotion. The characters are seven men, five 
women. 


“This one deserves especial thanks and hearty 
praises. It returns us to expertness and fas- 
cination and fine mood in the theatre. I can- 
not hope to see any better production than this 
all told this year.”’ GiLBeRtT GABRIEL, American. 


Price: 85 cents Royalty: $25.00 
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expedient method of staging and it 
would be to the advantage of every 
theatre plant to provide facilities for 
such productions. The Penthouse Thea- 
re in Seattle, Washington, is the only 
structure in the world, specifically con- 
structed and exclusively used for central 
staging. Those who have followed the 
Penthouse idea, utilizing old drug stores, 
skating rinks and sorority houses, make 
no architectural contribution to the thea- 
tre. For the present at least the ideal 
center staging is the Penthouse Theatre, 
a circular playing area approached by 
four ramps from an encircling corridor, 
lighting by specific illumination through 
carefully placed louvers in the ceiling, 
seating on raised levels, concentric. 
Opening and closing of scenes is by 
blackout with property and dressing 
rooms in wings of the structure. 

In addition to the general changes, 
there have been a number of specific 
innovations which can be listed briefly: 


1. Concealed beam light sources with ready 
access for operator located in the auditori- 
um ceiling — sometimes as many as three 
in number and their lights producing a 
beam at incidence of 70, 45 and 30 degree 
angles. These are in the form of archi- 
tectureal fins which often carry down the 
sides of the auditorium and provide addi- 
tional stage lighting locations as well as 
indirect lighting for the auditorium as at 
Ambhurst. 

2. Projection booth location for switchboard 
as at Iowa or orchestra pit control console 
as at Stanford. 

3. Proscenium doors or the!r equivalent are 
coming back. The newer theatres provide 
access to the stage apron or auditorium by 
openings other than the proscenium arch. 

4. Elevator orchestra floors to serve multiple 
purposes of orchestra pit, floor level for 
extra seating, stage level for additional 
forestage or as a freight elevator as in the 
theatre at Indiana. 

5. Fully trapped stages with removable sup- 
port joists creating an unobstructed open- 
ing as large as the acting area as at Wis- 
consin. 

6. Revolving stages in’ many variations, mo- 
torized or manually operated — some per- 
manent inset installations, others portable. 
Some have two revolvers capable of oper- 
ating in opposite directions. 
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Dramatics Director's Handbook 


Contains a comprehensive discussion on how 
to teach dramatics at the secondary school 
level, by Katherine Ommanney, a thorough 
discussion on the organization of the high 
schoo! dramatics club, and a wealth of other 
highly practical information. 


Price, $1.30 
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7. New adjacent relationships between main | 


and laboratory stages, side to side, side to 
back or back to back with soundproof 
loading door connections and in many 
cases the one stage can serve as an ex- 
tention of the other. 


8. Tracked stages for use with wagons with 
flanged wheels. These tracks usually car- 
ry off into the shop area and often are ar- 
ranged to continue on to the revolving 
stage as at Iowa. Some tracks are ar- 
ranged to take wagons off in the basement 
where they have been lowered by eleva- 
tor traps. 

9. Elevator traps working individually or in 
series, to create varieties of depressions or 
elevations. Tops are also capable of tilt- 
ing to form ramps and shelved areas. Ele- 
vators operated hydraulically or with 
screws. 

10. Directors seats in the auditorium equipped 
with light, telephone and microphone con- 
nections with all other areas in the theatre. 
(No hot and cold running water as yet.) 

11. Double prosceniums. 

12. Plaster or plywood cycloramas set in rigid 
steel frames. Some are capable of being 
flown others are rolled back on tracks to 
an upstage area and still others are divided 
into a permanent back section and two re- 
movable side sections. Some theatres are 
still using a plaster treated back wall. 
Projected for the near future is a chemical- 
ly inert plastic cyc translucent. 

13. Continental seating now approved under 
most fire regulations with no service aisles 
except at the sides. Long rows made ac- 
cessible by minimum back to back spacing 
of 42 inches. This space allows one walk- 
ing patron to pass another seated. 

14. Variable capacity auditoriums. Size de- 
creased by use of curtains or sliding pan- 
els which cut off sections of orchestra floor 
or balcony. 

15. Listening rooms, soundproofed and _ in- 
dividually wired for sound from the stage. 
Usually placed in back of the auditorium 
with large radio studio type windows for 
observation of stage action. 

16. Display for advertising purposes which uti- 
lize by projection or set piece the large 
areas which make up the outside of the 
stage house. 


In a summary of recent developments 
in theatre architecture it may be con- 
cluded that the new theatres built and 
planned are progressive and functional. 
They contribute to the cultural and 
social life of the community and’ the 
campus. They are serving the multiple 
purposes of museum, gallery, concert 
hall lecture room, classroom and re- 
hearsal area. The theatre is no longer 
a cavernous place that lights to laughter 
and tears for three short hours. No 
longer is it a temple filled with statutes 
and hung with stone garlands. It is 
now a workshop where the people of the 
theatre can serve their fellow men in 
an atmosphere of dignity and simplicity. 
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Occupational Opportunities in 
the Educational Theatre 


By ERNEST BAVELY 
Executive Secretary, The National Thespian Society, Cincinnati, Ohio 


N the United States “educational 
] theatre” is largely identified with 

our schools and colleges, although 
it can be said that both the professional 
theatre and the community theatre 
previously discussed in this series of 
articles are, to a degree at least, educa- 
tional also. In contrast to both the 
professional theatre and the community 
theatre whose primary aim is to furnish 
entertainment, the educational theatre 
has as its main objective the train- 
ing of students in the arts and crafts 
of the theatre, and the development 
of intelligent theatre audiences. But 
the educational theatre also provides 
entertainment which is not infrequently 
superior to that found in the profes- 
sional heatre. 


According to an educational directory pub- 
lished in 1940 by the United States Office of 
Education, there were, at that time, 1699 col- 
leges and universities in our country. The 
directory included professionals schools, teach- 
ers colleges, normal schools, junior colleges, 
and Negro institutions. A survey made in 
1947 by a committee of the American Educa- 
tional Theatre Association among 996 colleges 
and universities lists 287 of these institutions 
offering degrees in theatre, or in theatre com- 
bined with speech, English, or some other sub- 
ject. It is also known that a number of other 
institutions which did not furnish information 
to the AETA committee offer courses in thea- 
tre, drama, and allied fields. It is safe to say 
that the majority of our colleges and universi- 
ties stage one or more major theatre produc- 
tions a season. It can also be said that a 
number of colleges and universities are estab- 
lishing well-rounded theatre programs, with 
many of the better known institutions now 
having “Theatre Departments” located in mag- 
nificent playhouses which surpass the facilities 
of even the best Broadway theatres. Among 
the institutions which operate modern theatre 
plants are Indiana University, University of 
Wisconsin, University of Iowa, Stanford Uni- 
versity, University of North Carolina, Univer- 
sity of Denver, Yale University, Colgate Uni- 
versity, Western Reserve University, and Ohio 
University. 


In 1944, the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion published a list of 22,162 American 
accredited secondary schools. This list 
included Catholic high schools, Negro 
high schools, and technical schools. No 
survey has been made to determine 
how many of our secondary schools 
offer courses in drama and the theatre, 
but it is safe to say that the majority 
of them offer some form of theatre 
activity during the season. Many of 
our high schools stage one or more 
full-length plays a year, along with 
several one-acts, assembly programs, re- 
vues, and pageants. A few high schools 
have “theatres” with all modern equip- 
ment needed for the production of 
elaborate productions. A _ theatre of 
this kind is found at the Glenville High 


School, Cleveland, Ohio. A great ma iy 
more high schools throughout Amer'ca 
use their auditoriums for the presen a- 
tion of plays. While these auditoriu ns 
must often be shared with the athle ‘ic 
department and other school organi:a- 
tions, they do give students the opp »r- 
tunity to present theatrical producti ns 
for the public. 


There are over 200,000 elementary schools 
in the United States. No information ex sts 
which might show how many of our elemen- 
tary schools sponsor theatrical activities of one 
kind or another. But here, too, it is safe to 
say that the majority of our grade and junior 
high schools offer some kind of dramatic en- 
tertainment during the school year. Many 
junior high schools stage one or more full- 
length plays a year. It is not uncommon to 
find classes in dramatics in the grade schools, 
although very often these classes are taught 
by persons who are not on the regular teach- 
ing staff. 


The information found above is of- 
fered mainly to give some indication 
of how extensive theatre activity is at 
present in our schools and colleges. This 
information throws some light on the 
nature of the occupational opportunities 
which now exist in our educational thea- 
tre. 


‘Colleges and Universities 


As far as specialized positions are 
concerned, college and university thea- 
tres offer the widest range of occupa- 
tional opportunities, although this range 
is limited indeed when it is compared 
with that in other fields. If we con- 
sider a large university theatre, we 
find that the Theatre Department, or 
Speech Department of which the theatre 
is a part, is under the general sup:r- 
vision of a dean or department hed. 
This person is usually someone w th 
wide experience as an educator aid 
administrator. He probably has worked 
up to his present position. If he serves 
as head of the department, he may or 
may not teach classes, depending up n 
the administrative duties he perfor: :s. 
Not infrequently, the head of the < e- 
partment directs one or more ma Dr 
theatre productions a year, with ¢1e 
remainder of the productions direct d 
by members of the staff under h: 1. 
Among our larger colleges and ui i- 
versities this person commands a yea) y 
salary of $5,000 or more. 


The staff for the large university thea’ ’e 
department includes several instructors a:d 
professors who teach courses in public spee<- 
ing, drama, play production, acting, directir 5, 
speech correction, and playwriting. Most °f 
these staff members have M. A. or Ph D. av- 
grees in Speech or Theatre Arts. Their sal:- 
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rizs range from $2,500 to $5,000 or more per 
i year. 

| The large university theatre has also 
‘technicians in stage lighting, scene de- 
} signing, costumes, and make-up. Dur- 
jing the past few seasons there has been 


and the financial status of the institution which 
employs him. 


High Schools 


In terms of numerical strength, occu- 
pational opporutinties in the high school 


to grow, the day may not be far away 
when occupational opportunities for 
persons trained in theatre work at 
these two levels will greatly expand. 
Those who plan to prepare for employ- 


to train as technicians. 

It-should also be observed in passing 
that another area of employment is 
found in the radio departments or 
stations now located on a number of 
our college and university campuses. 


In many instances, radio activities come 


under the immediate supervision of the 
theatre or speech department, with 
various members of the staff also ac- 
tive in theatre productions. The radio 
station employs one or more technicians, 
with salaries comparable to those paid 
other faculty members with similar 
qualifications and experience. The ad- 
vent of television will, no doubt, pro- 
vide other occupational opportunities on 
many of our college and _ university 


can boast of having a “theatre” or 
a theatre staff. Generally speaking, 
those who are in charge of dramatic 
productions are teachers of English, 
speech, social sciences, history, etc. The 
faculty member who directs plays may 
also teach one or more classes in dra- 
matics; he is also sponsor for the dra- 
matics club. He is often called upon 
to prepare assembly programs, direct 
plays for community projects, and pre- 
pare radio programs. 
larger high schools we find the “director 
of dramatics” devoting his full time to 
the teaching of dramatics classes and 
the production of the school plays. Here 
and there we also find schools which 
have teachers of stagecraft and _ tech- 
nicians in lighting. Salaries for high 
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, in the educational theatre should cer- 
3 theatre are potentially greater than = 
,. | great demand for well-trained theatre — those found in any other theatre field, — a. — en and secon- 
jtechnicians in these fields. The rapid jf we except the elementary schools, ary schools in mind, 
Hf sae Pen = —s _ since, as was stated above, there are Qualifications 
- g Coucationa! Meatre fess Seem 2; more than 22,000 high schools in Ameri- Some of the qualifications demanded 
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educational theatre have already been 
indicated above. Since those who work 
in the educational theatre generally 
serve in the capacity of teachers, it is 
important that they possess the qualifi- 
cations and attitudes which characterize 
the successful teacher. It is widely rec- 
ognized that the truly successful teacher 
is one who is congenial, co-operative, 
well-adjusted emotionally, with adequate 
educational and professional training in 
his particular field. However, there are 
other requirements to be kept in mind. 
If you are now a student in high school 
looking forward to a teaching career in 
theatre activities at any ‘of the three 
levels (elementary, high school, or col- 
lege) mentioned above. it behooves you 


d. ? to consider carefully the following re- 
2 pees. school dramatics directors and teachers quirements. 

d Here and there throughout the coun- —_yange from-$1,200 to $5,000 a year, with 
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ions or departments given to the study 
of motion pictures. Such a division, for 
example, now exists at the University 
of California. Those who staff this di- 
vision possess a broad knowledge of 
theatre arts. Here are other occupa- 
tional opportunities for persons who 
are trained in the theatre and the screen. 


The direction of theatre productions in the 


the average probably being less than 
$2,000 a year. 


Elementary Schools 


Not many of our elementary schools 
employ teachers of dramatics at the 
present time. As was stated above, in 
instances where classes in dramatics are 
offered, they are often taught by per- 
sons who have no formal ties with the 


1. Health Requirements. The position of the 
successful dramatic arts teacher and director 
is a strenuous one, demanding much physical 
stamina. Very often those who direct plays 
must work longer hours than is true of almost 
any other faculty member. If one tires easily, 
if one is lacking in emotional vitality, if one 
suffers from some physical impairment, he 
should avoid employment in the educational 
theatre. Not infrequently, the failure of cer- 
tain schools and colleges to have well-rounded 
dramatics program can be traced to lack of 


.. @ majority of our smaller colleges, normal regular teaching staff. Instruction for apenas Ci mage Boe So part of 
© § schools, and junior colleges, is usually in the interested students is offered on a basis . 
Y § hands of a faculty member who is a member of so much per lesson. It often happens 2. The successful teacher and director 
of the Department of English. This person of dramatics possesses artistic sensitive- © 
. that these special teachers are associated , 
may or may not have assistants. He must ‘ ¥ . “ ness, This person has an abundance 
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Straight Make-up 


By CARL B. CASS 
School of Drama, University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma 


merely an attempt to add glamour 
™ or to enhance the public appeal 
of one’s appearance on the stage. A 
straight make-up may improve an ac- 
tors appearance, first, by supplying 
complexion colors which will be becom- 
ing to him or her under specific stage 
lighting; second, by covering or dis- 
guising slight facial blemishes or im- 
perfections; and, third, by emphasizing 
or projecting the best or most expres- 
sive features of the actor's face. 


er a straight make-up is 


Skill in the application of straight make-up 
involves principally good taste and a practiced 
or critical eye. Such qualities are partially 
innate but they can always be greatly improved 
through experimentation and critical observa- 
tion. The importance of experimentation and 
critical observation is being stressed repeated- 
ly in this series of articles because those un- 
skilled in make-up are far too apt to follow 
described methods of applying make-up with- 
out ever attempting to exercise their own criti- 
cal judgments in the process. 


In the following description of the 
process of applying straight make-up, 
each step should be regarded as part 
of an experimental process to be re- 
peated until each student has discov- 
ered to his own satisfaction the most 
appropriate and effective colors and 
techniques of application. 


Preparing the Face — As indicated 
in the preceding article of this series, 
it is usually unnecessary to apply cold 
cream to the face before putting on a 
covering of soft grease paint. However, 
the face should be clean before ap- 
plying any make-up, and many people 
prefer cold cream to soap and water 
as a cleansing agent. The only way 
to find out which you will prefer is 


to try both. 





Applying the Basic Color — As stated 
previously, we are assuming the use 
of soft grease paints such as _ those 


‘manufactured by Max Factor or Stein. 


The choice of the proper shade of basic 
color to be applied to any individual 
actor who will appear under specific 
stage conditions is a matter of personal 
taste; and personal taste may be de- 
veloped only through some such process 
of experimentation as was discussed in 
the preceding article. 


The amount of soft grease paint to be ap- 
plied will depend upon the type of skin (its 
natural driness or oiliness) and the size of the 
area to be covered. Most people tend to ap- 
ply far too much grease paint, with the result 
that their faces appear greasy and they get 
their costumes soiled much more than neces- 
sary. The amount of grease paint that should 
be preferred is the absolute minimum needed 
to cover the area of skin that must be made up. 
This is usually no more than a quantity equiva- 
lent to one quarter of an inch of grease paint 
as it is squeezed from a tube. Of course, it 
will often be necessary to mix more than one 
color of grease to get the desired shade, so 
each student must learn to estimate the proper 
quantities of grease paint even when they are 
not squeezed from a single tube. 


Contrary to common practice, it is 
not usually desirable to cover much 
more than the face itself with grease 
paint. The grease paint application, 
of course, should never end abruptly 
at jaw and hair lines, thus giving the 
impression of a painted false-face. The 
edges of the grease paint application 
should always be blended so that they 
fade out gradually into the natural color 
of the skin. On the forehead, the com- 
plete fading out should be right at 
the hair line; and on the neck, it should 
be well above the neck line of the 
costume. When the grease paint color 
shows a very noticeable contrast with 








Photograph of the author and a sketch drawn from the photograph. 
a sketch as shown here is found on page 11. 











Plan for preparing 





This is the third in a series of seven 
articles on make-up for the stage. The 
fourth article by Professor Cass will ap- 
pear in our February issue. — Editor. 








the skin color, then only will it he 
necessary to paint all exposed portions 
of the neck, ears, shoulders, arms, and 
hands. In such cases, a matching liquid 
basic color is recommended for all ex- 
cept the face itself. 


Soft grease paint is best applied in little das 
with the tip of one finger. These dabs shou!d 
be evenly distributed over the area to be cov- 
ered. Ten to fifteen dabs are usually enough. 
Then the grease paint may be spread smoothly 
and evenly by rubbing with both hands as 
though washing the face. Students can, and 
often do, waste much time by attempting to 
spread grease with the tips of one or two 
fingers. If the hands are moistened with wat- 
er, the grease can be spread more easily. When 
running water is not available in the room 
used for make-up, a kitchen type salt shaker 
or a clothes sprinkler filled with water may be 
used to moisten the hands. 


Applying Rouge to the Cheeks — 
There is nothing standard about the 
color, the amount, or the placement 
of the rouge upon the cheeks in a 
straight make-up. Each person must 
develop his own taste or judgment in 
such matters through experimentation 
with various faces under different stage 
conditions and by carefully studying 
the results. The following suggestions 
are intended only as a guide to ex- 
periment and not as a description of 
methods to be applied literally or blind- 
ly. 

Applying rouge for a man’s straight make- 
up is relatively simple. The commonest er- 
ror made is that of applying too much rouge 
over too light a basic color, which results in 
a girlish or affeminate appearance. When the 
basic grease paint color applied to a man or 
boy is deep or dark enough, very little or no 
rouge is needed. When rouge is applied, it 
should be used so sparingly and should be 
blended so well that it is barely discernible 
even at close range. Rouge on a man should 


look like only a slight heightening of the basic 
color. 


The problem of applying rouge ef- 
fectively for a female straight make-up 
is far more difficult. To some extent, 
the shade and amount of rouge to be 
applied involves a consideration of the 
stage character. Since most women use 
rouge in varying amounts for “street 
make-up” as a matter of personal taste, 
we must consider the probable tast2 
of each stage character in order t) 
estimate the degree of naturalness cr 
artificiality that we might expect thet 
character to prefer. 

With few exceptions, the rouge ap 
plication should have a small area o 
greatest intensity from which the roug. 
coloring should fade gradually awa‘ 
until it merges imperceptibly into th: 
basic grease paint coloring. The loca 
tion of the rouge application must be 
adapted to the shape and size of the 
individual face to which it is applied. 
Any complete description here of how 
to adapt the rouge application to alli 
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types of faces would not only be im- 
possible but also very confusing to the 
student. Each student must learn to 
make such adaptations for himself 
through a process of experimentation 
which will enable him to develop his 
own judgment. 


Rouge is usually applied with one finger in 
a little dab over the point of each cheek bone. 
Then the edges of each dab are drawn out 
with clean finger tips and blended, using the 
original dabs as central points of greatest in- 
tensity. Usually one will avoid blending much 
rouge into the “hollow of the cheek” or that 
part of the cheek which is directly over the 
teeth. It is usually advisable, however, to blend 
some rouge down over the jaw muscle. On a 
very narrow face the rouge may be centered 
farther to the sides of the face; and on a very 
wide face, it may be centered farther to the 
‘ront. When the face is thin with prominent 
theek bones, any localization of an area of 
sreatest intensity of rouge coloring should be 
avoided, because such a localization would 
merely accentuate the thinness of the face. 
When the face is fat with rounded cheeks, 
very little rouge is needed, and the rouge used 
should never be obviously localized. 


The commonest errors made when 
ipplying rouge for a female make-up 
are those of — first, placing the rouge 
too low; second, failing to blend the 
borders of the rouge thus giving the 
impression of clearly discernible spots 
of rouge; and third, failing to match 
the rouge applications on the two 
cheeks. 

Applying Lip Rouge — Lip rouge may 
be applied directly to the lips with a 
lip stick or indirectly by means of a 
finger tip, a paper stomp, and a tiny 
camel's hair brush. For straight make- 
up, the purpose of lip rouge is merely 
that of giving the mouth and lips a 
well formed and well proportioned ap- 
pearance. This can be done merely 
by painting the lips the size and shape 
that you think they should be, regard- 
less of their natural size and shape. 

For straight make-up of a man, the 
lips should never be made up to ap- 
pear rouged. One may avoid a rouged 
appearance by applying dark or medi- 
um rouge sparingly and by blending 
the edges slightly to prevent the ap- 
pearance of a sharp- outline. 

Since the use of lip rouge by women 
is very common, it is seldom necessary 
to avoid giving the impression of rouged 
lips as part of a female straight make- 
up. Light and relatively brilliant colors 
are usually preferred for stage’ use, 
and sharp outlines are seldom con- 
sidered to be in bad taste. 

Applying Eye Make-up — The eye, 
as our most expressive feature, should 
usually be accented by means of eye 
shadow, eye lines, and, in the case of 
women, darkened eyelashes or, occa- 
sionally, false eyelashes. 


The eye shadow presumably is entended to 
simulate or accentuate the natural shadow of 
the brow. Some people insist that the eye 
shadow has the additional purpose of accenting 
or projecting the impression of eye color; con- 
sequently, they believe that the color of the 
eye shadow should match the color of the eye. 
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This is the painted portrait of the author based upon an enlarged sketch such as is 
explained on the next page. 








This is a matter of personal opinion with 
which your author does not agree. However, 
any color which is dark enough and neutral 
enough to give the impression of shadow is a 
satisfactory color. The student is urged to 
experiment with various shading colors so that 
he may discover what colors he prefers under 
various conditions. There is no reason that 
anyone should not prefer eye shading colors 
which match the eye colors, but such a prefer- 
ence should be based upon personal observa- 
tion rather than upon the blind acceptance 
of an old rule. 


The amount and placement of eye 
shadow should depend upon the degree 
to which the upper eyelid recedes under 
the brow. When the eye is deep-set, 
little or no eye shadow is needed; and 
when a shading color is applied, it 
probably should be localized on and 
and near the edge of the upper lid. 
When, on the other hand, the upper 
eyelid seems to bulge, much more 
shading color is needed and it should 
extend right up to the eyebrow. 


The shading color is easily applied 
and blended with the finger tips. There 
is no particular difference between the 
proper application of eye shadow for 
a man and woman, except that an 
audience would be much less tolerant 
of obviously colored eye shadows on 
a man than on a woman. For this 
reason, reddish brown or brown shading 
color is recommended for all men. 


The eye line is a fine black or brown line 
which is best applied with an eyebrow pencil 
at the very roots of the eyelashes. On the 
lower eyelid, such a line should not extend 
in towards the inner corner of the eye farther 
than the eyelashes actually grow. It may be 
made to extend slightly past the outer corner of 
the eye, if it is blended into the eye shadow. 
The appliation of an eye line at the roots of 
the upper eyelashes is optional, since such a 
line can only be seen when the eye is wholly 
or partially closed. 


A common practice is that of placing 
a tiny dot of carmine rouge at the 
inner corner of each eye. Some people 
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Entire cast for 
the production 
of Dear Ruth 
presented by 
the Junior Class 
of the Willicm 
Penn Senior 
High School 
(Thespicn 
Troupe 520), 
York, Pa.  Di- 
rected by Leon 
C. Miller. 








believe that such a dot adds brilliance 
to the eye. 


Applying Face Powder — A powder 
puff generously saturated with face 
powder should be patted firmly over all 
the grease paint application. The pow- 
der eliminates the shiny appearance of 
the grease and fixes the make-up colors 
so as to prevent smearing. Excess 
powder may be removed with a face 
brush or with the back of the powder 
puff; and, finally, the make-up may be 
smoothed by rubbing over lightly with 
the hands. 

The color of the face powder should 
match or nearly match that of the basic 
grease paint. In selecting the proper 
color, however, one should take into 
account. the fact that face powder in 
a box looks much darker than it really 
is. 


Making Up the Eyebrows — Making 
the eyebrows is usually delayed until 
after powder has been applied, other- 
wise so much powder would cling to 
the eyebrows that they would have to 
be re-done. 

The line and placement of eyebrows 
are very important and should be 
studied carefully by each student of 
make-up. Even a slight change of one 
or both eyebrows tends to alter the 
expression of the face. 

Most girls pluck their eyebrows if 
they consider them too thick or heavy 
to be becoming. Consequently, a thin 
and sharply outlined feminine eyebrow 
is in style. Men, on the other hand, 
prefer thicker and heavier eyebrows. 

Evebrows may be made up with an 
eyebrow pencil or with mascara. They 
are usually colored to match or to ap- 
pear slightly darked than the hair of 
the head. 


Occasionally, it may be desirable to block 
out all or part of a natural eyebrow in order 
to correct the placement or shape of it. This 
may be done fairly effectively by first rubbing, 
the part to be blocked out, with a dampened 
bar of soap. When the hair that is covered 
with soap is dry, it can be colored with grease 
pont to match or nearly match the basic 
color. 
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First Lesson 

Apply straight make-up to yourself 
and to as many of your friends and 
classmates of both sexes as you can 
get to sit for you. Never practice make- 
up in daylight if you can possibly work 
in an artificially lighted room, because 
stage make-up always seems very arti- 
ficial in daylight. If possible, study 
carefully each make-up that you ap- 
ply at a distance and under normal 
stage lighting. Such a study is perhaps 
more important that the actual experi- 
ence of applying the make-up, because 
you can learn from your mistakes only 
when you are completely aware of the 
mistakes you make. 


Second Lesson 


The objective of this lesson is that 
of learning facial shapes and structure 
by attempting to paint complete por- 
traits with make-up materials. The 
process should also help to develop a 
personal taste in such matters as rouge 
blending, lip formation, and eye make- 
up. 

PROCEDURE — Since, as students of make- 
up, we are not particularly concerned with 
the ability to sketch faces accurately, we may 
resort to a mechanical method of making a 
drawing of any face to be painted. 

First let us suppose that each student has a 


photograph of himself, a relative, or a friend 


from which he wishes to copy a painted por- 
trait. The photograph should be at least as 
large as four by six inches and the details of 
the pictured face should be clearly discerni- 
ble —no part lost in shadow. 

Place a piece of tracing paper—such as 
that used in mechanical drawing or by archi- 
tects — over the photograph and trace the out- 
lines of the head, face, eyes, eyebrows, end 
of the nose, lips, and ears. Trace lightly with 
a soft lead pencil so as not to damage the sur- 
face of the photograph. 

After the drawing on the tracing paper is 
complete, you will wish to transfer it to a 
larger piece of paper or cardboard and you 
will want to enlarge it in the process. In or- 
der to enlarge the picture, you should first 
measure and mark the tracing paper — over 
the traced picture—in small squares. One 
quarter inch squares is perhaps the most con- 
venient size. Then measure and mark the 
paper or cardboard in larger squares — the size 
will depend upon how much you wish to en- 
large the sketch. If, for example, you wish 
to enlarge the sketch to twice its original size, 


you should make the squares on the paper or 
cardboard twice the size of those on the trac- 
ing paper. 

When the marking of the squares is com- 
plete, locate a corresponding point at the in- 
tersection of two lines near the center of both 
pieces of ruled paper. Then, working form 
this central point, it will be simple enough 
to locate that part of the original sketch fall- 
ing within each square and to draw similar out- 
lines within the corresponding squares of the 
larger paper or cardboard. 

When the larger sketch has been completed 
in this manner, erase the squares, leaving only 
the enlarged sketch. Then start painting, us- 
ing grease paints and applying them principal- 
ly with a finger tip, or a paper stomp when 
greater accuracy is necessary. First, fill in the 
face area with a basic complexion coloring — 
being careful not to cover and hence obliterate 


any lines of the sketch such as those around | 


the end of the nose, the eyebrows etc. Next 
mold the face by means of highlights and 
shadows. The original photograph may be 
used as a guide for giving the fac. its proper 
contours, although the one or more sources of 
light in the photograph will probably differ 
from the standard source of light used in make- 
up and recommended for such a painted pic- 
ture. Always imagine the source of light to 
be straight in front of and slightly above 
any object painted. After finishing the face, 
the lips, eyes, hair, and even the clothing cov- 
ering the shoulders may be added. 


When a portrait has been painted | 


in this manner, it can be preserved by 


either spraying or painting it with fixa- | 


tive or clear lacquer. 


Most students are able to paint a | 


recognizable portrait in this manner 
upon the first attempt. Repeated at- 
tempts should not only be valuable in 
developing make-up technique, but it 
might become a hobby that will yield 
a great deal of pleasure and give in- 
valuable training in clear visual per- 
ception. The illustrations on pages 8 
and 9 show a photograph and a painted 
portrait that was copied from it. The 
tracing paper with the original sketch 
and quarter inch square marking is also 
illustrated. The portrait is painted on 
corrugated pasteboard (taken from the 
side of an old packing box) and the 
painting was enlarged to twice the size 
of the photograph. 


(The next in this series of articles will take 
up the problem of aging stage characters by 
means of make-up.) 
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Choosing the Children's 
Theatre Play 


By BURDETTE FITZGERALD 
College of the Holy Names, Oakland, California 


“| wish | had a pretty house 
The littlest ever seen, 

With funny little red walls 
And roof of mossy green .. .” 


HUS sang Wendy to Peter and 
with it sings the cry of all pro- 
ducers or directors of plays for 
children. I wish I had... Just the right 
house this time, full of beauty and truth, 
comedy and excitement, and the roof 
of satisfying never-never-land fantasy. 
Where will I find it? Thus the search 
vegins for JUST THE RIGHT ONE 
THIS TIME! 

In choosing a script the director starts 
with his background knowledge of what 
-onstitutes a good play, whether it be 
ror the adult theatre or the children’s 
theatre. He knows it must have theme, 
plot, characterization and _ dialogue. 
These dramatic techniques may be 
found in many available research sources 
and it is not my purpose here to evalu- 
ate them, but rather to start with the 
director's problem of selecting a play 
for his particular purpose and situation. 

Children’s theatre differs from the adult 
theatre in that, when one speaks of the adult 
theatre, one thinks of a play by adults for 
adults. Not so, in children’s theatre. It en- 
compasses a larger field of activity and it is 
necessary to understand the divisions before 
considering the problems of selecting a script. 

There are two main divisions in 
children’s theatre. The first half deals 
with creative and recreational dra- 
matics. Creative dramatics being de- 
fined by Winifred Ward as “the activity 
in which informal drama is created by 
the players”. Recreational dramatics in- 
cludes leisure activities for the child in 
the field of radio, motion picture and 
library. In this first half of children’s 


theatre we have very little need for 


the play script as the emphasis is placed 
on the development of the child’s own 
creational powers. 

The second half does concern the choosing 
of the play, for it is the formal production with 
child cast and formal production with the 
adult cast or a combination of both. The 
problems of the director for the centralized 
season, the school production, radio and tele- 
vision plays and the trouping play come un- 
der this heading. . 

First, let us take the director of the 
single play for his group of children 
up to twelve years of age. He has 
trained them in the creative work, 
stimulating their imagination and de- 
veloping their personalities. Take, for 
example, the little boy in Mary Dixon 
Thayer's poem, 

“What fun it is to be a child 
Upon a summer's day! 

© God, You know what fun it is 
To be a child and play! 

The sky is a blue china bowl, 
And in it the clouds float, 

And one is like a big white swan 
With a long curly throat! 

And one is like an old, old man, 
With a grey beard, and there 
Is one just like a lady with 

A veil around her hair! 

O God! What fun it is to lie 
Upon a hill and look 

At pictures in the sky, instead 
Of in a silly book!” 

With this world of stimulated imagin- 
ation and experience at their feet, the 
director's actors are ready to be put 
into the picture frame of the stage and 
the experiences of an audience. This is 
the first step that takes him into the 
formal production, and he now has not 
only to think of his cast, but he has 
the child audience to consider as well. 
His selection of a script is guided by 
his appreciation of his audience’s needs. 

Kenneth Graham, in his doctorate 


thesis has been able to sum up very 


well, in general, the purposes plays 


for children’s audiences should fulfill: 
“, . . by presenting opportunities for 
children to identify themselves with 
personalities in situations they can com- 
prehend, provide pleasing, interesting 
worthwhile entertainment . . . through 
a wide range of vicarious experiences 
satisfy the psychological needs of the 
growing personalities . . . by presenting 
characters in situations which make 
concrete an estimation of some vital 
phase of life, provide opportunities for 
the child to learn sympathetic under- 
standing of people and the reasons for 
the moral ideals of American life .. . 
train the present generation to become 
intelligent, critical, and appreciative 
adult audiences of the future ‘ 
These purposes the director has to 
keep in mind as he reads the scripts 
for his choice of play, for it is a very 
great responsibility he is taking when 
he chooses a play for a child’s audience. 
Their reaction can be either good or 
bad and his is the determining hand. 


For the child cast. the director would do 
well to start for his first play, with a familiar 
situation or character within the range of the 
actor's imagination and experience. Any char 
acter too difficult, such as Zar and Zan in 
Charlotte Chorpenning’s EMPEROR’S NEW 
CLOTHES, leads to the feeling of insecurity 
for the child actor and confusion in the mind 
of the child audience. Characters such as 
these, with the poetry of their dialogue, and 
the cunning and wit of thought which has to 
be pointed up through bodily movement, are 
too difficult for the average child. If he is 
allowed to do it, the audience is not being 
given the best possible production and is be- 
ing cheated. The purpose of presenting the 
play is defeated, for always the very clearest 
and best possible production must be given. 
And no other! A child cast as a dwarf in 
SNOW WHITE AND THE SEVEN DWARFS, 
on the other hand, could reap rich rewards 
from playing the part and give a delightful 
performance for an audience. The characters 
of the dwarfs are clearly drawn with one sim- 
ple motivation. 


For the older group in junior high 
school the more advanced stories may 
be chosen both for the actor and the 
audience. Tom Sawyer, The Squire's 











Scene ‘from a 
production of 
The Emporer’s 
New Clothes 
presented by 
the East Bay 
Children’s 
Theatre of 
Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. Painted 
muslin scenery 
on poles was 
held by “Chi- 
nese property 
men.” This 
play was pri- 
sented before 
various groups 
in the arec. 
Mrs. Fitzgerald 
is seen in the 
role of the Em- 
press at center. 
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RECOMMENDED PUBLISHED FULL LENGTH CHILDREN’S PLAYS 


The Children’s Scripts Evaluation Committee of the American. Educational 
Theatre Association wishes to recommend the following list of full-length 
plays which can be made into exciting theatre for children. Some of these 
titles are recommended with reservations, and their effectiveness may de- 
pend on the director’s manipulation, but all have been judged for theme, plot, 





Mr. Dooley, Jr. 





Available in 


Franken & Lewis 


Manuscript Form 


| character, dialogue, song, and spectacle, and found potentially good. 


Samuel French 


| Title Author Publisher 
FAIRY TALE PLAYS: 
Aladdin DuBois Little Bowrn, Co. 
Aladdin Norris Children’s Theatre Press 
The Blue Bird Maeterlinck Dodd, Mead Co. 
Cinderella Chorpenning Children’s Theatre Press 
Cinderella of Loreland Homer Dramatic Publishing Co. 
Elves and the Shoemaker Tully Children’s Theatre Press 
Emperors New Clothes Chorpenning Samuel French 
Jack and the Beanstalk Chorpenning Children’s Theatre Press 
Land of the Dragon Miller Children’s Theatre Press 
Little Red Riding Hood Chorpenning Children’s Theatre Press 
Make Believe Milne Samuel French 
Peter Pan Barrie Charles Scribner’s Sons 
Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Eater King Children’s Theatre Press 
Prince Fairyfoot Siks Children’s Theatre Press 
Princess and the Swineherd Miller Dramatic Publishing Co. 
Rumpelstiltskin Chorpenning Children’s Theatre Press 
The Sandalwood Box Siks D. Appleton Century Co. 
The Sleeping Beauty Chorpenning Children’s Theatre Press 
Snow White and Seven Dwarfs White Children’s Theatre Press 
The Silver Thread Mackay Henry Holt 
Toad of Toad Hall Milne Samuel French 
MODERN PLAYS: 
The Ghost of Mr. Penny Musil Children’s Theatre Press 
Little Lee Bobo Lee Children’s Theatre Press 


Racketty Packetty House Burnett Samuel French 

The Scotch Twins Perkins Samuel French 

Seven Little Rebels Musil Children’s Theatre Press 
FAVORITE STORY PLAYS: 

Alice in Wonderland Chorpenning Dramatic Publishing Co. 
Birds’ Christmas Carol Wiggin Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Caddie Woodlawn Brink 

A Christmas Carol King Children’s Theatre Press 
The Christmas Nightingale Kelly Children’s Theatre Press 
Five Little Peppers Musil Children’s Theatre Press 
Hans Brinker Chorpenning Children’s Theatre Press 
Heidi Miller Children’s Theatre Press 
Jeanne D’arc Sterne Samuel French 

Little Black Sambo Chorpenning Dramatists Play Service 
The Little Princess Burnett Samuel French 

Little Women Spencer Children’s Theatre Press 
Many Moons Chorpenning Dramatic Publishing Co. 
Master Skylark Burrill Samuel French 

Oliver Twist Browne Children’s Theatre Press 
Patchwork Girl of Oz Marshall Samuel French 

Wizard of Oz Goodspeed Samuel French 

Penrod Rose Samuel French 

Pinocchio Rice Samuel French 

Pinocchio Stone Dramatic Publishing Co. 
The: Reluctant Dragon Sterne Samuel French 

Rip Van Winkle Ruthenburg Children’s Theatre Press 
Tom Sawyer Chorpenning Dramatic Publishing Co. 
Adventures of Tom Sawyer 

Tom Sawyers Treasure’ Hunt Chorpenning Samuel French 

Tom Sawyer Spencer Children’s Theatre Press 
Treasure Island Drew Children’s Theatre Press 
HISTORICAL PLAYS 

Daniel Boone _ Baptist Children’s Theatre Press 
The Indian Captive Chorpenning Children’s Theatre Press 
Marco Polo Siks Children’s Theatre Press 
Prince and the Pauper Chorpenning Children’s Theatre Press 
Young Hickory McKenna Children’s Theatre Press » 


Captain Kidd’s Treasure Nicholson Ass'n. of Junior League 
Hansel and Gretel Miller Assn. of Junior League 
Katrinka Perkins Assn. of Junior League 
The King’s Heart Ring Children’s Theatre Press 
Mary Poppins Spencer Children’s Theatre Press 
The Secret Garden Major Ass'n. of Junior League 
The Squire's Bride Van Zee Ass'n. of Junior League 
Tatercoats and Black Prince McCormick Ass'n. of Junior League 
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Bride, Many Moons are suitable for 
this age group. 

As in the case of the play with the 
child cast, the director of the adult 
cast or combination of adult and chilc, 
has in mind the emphasis on the aud.- 
ence. With his trained adult actors 
whose visions and experience may carry 
them into absorbing and too intenss 
characterizations, the director must b=: 
careful that the script is so written that 
any moments of too intense excitement 
are immediately relieved or justified 
Studies of audience reactions have been 
made and the indications through thc 
bodily movements such as jumping up 
and down, crying, hiding the face, pull- 
ing bubble gum long and fast, have 
proved that the director must be care- 
ful of fear or over-border excitement 
in a script. These may be overcome, 
if they are not so indicated in the script, 
to quote from Charlotte Chorpenning 
... through comedy, sense of beauty 
and security”. 


Audience analysis has proved also that the 
dialogue in a good children’s play must not 
be long. If it is at any time, it must be 
paralleled with action that carries the point 
of the story’s clean cut line. Also, the direc- 
tor must not choose a script because he sees 
an opportunity for songs and dance, but rath- 
er, as the singing and dancing add a richness 
and fulness to the plot. An example of thi 
is CINDERELLA with the ballroom dancin. 
as a necessary part of the story. The lovelier 
and more elaborate the ballroom dance, the 
richer the play but the story action is con- 
tinued. 


If there is to be just one play for 
the year, or if it is to be the first play 
to be presented, it is advisable to choose 
a name play. By this, I mean, a known 
fairy tale or classic. Children like over 
and over again to hear or see their 
beloved characters with whom they 
can identify themselves. 

This is likewise true in trouping a 
play to a number of schools; it is the 
classic play that lends itself to the 
range of color and design for set and 
costumes. Most important, I think. 
in the selection of a play for trouping 
is this fact. Children who have less 
deserve all we can give. By trouping, 
I mean the travelling of children’s thea- 
tre groups free of charge to childrei 
who have no other opportunity of eve: 
seeing any live theatre. This will also 
apply to other forms of trouping bu: 
I wish to stress it in regard to the 
real community service of coverin: 
those children who need it most. Th: 
sets and costumes should be as colorfu 
as possible, beautifully designed t 
arounse an appreciation of color an 
sense of artistry. The fairy tales witl 
their wide range of fantasy lend them 
selves to the excellent choice for < 
script from this standpoint. 


Again, the script for the play to be troupec 
must not burden the director or the stag¢ 
crew with cumbersome sets, practical pieces 
of furniture, heavy fire-places and huge doors. 
The set has to be moved hurriedly and often. 
Folding and collapsible sets are the only an- 
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swer. Therefore, the director must be es- 
pecially careful in- his choice of script that 
it does not have too many scene changes, that 
the props are limited and that it can be de- 
signed for moving. THE EMPEROR’S NEW 
CLOTHES does not seem a practical play for 
trouping. But with close study of the story 
and planning, it makes an excellent one. There 
are two sets, few props, and painted muslin 
back drops make transportation problems very 
light. 

mH he size of the cast also has to be 
considered when the play is moved. A 
small cast is necessary due to the vari- 
nus sizes of the stages with most of 
them being very small. Also, the smaller 
the cast, the fewer casualties that can 
happen such as sickness or accidents. 
[he trouping play presents more prob- 
lems for the director in choosing the 
olay than any other type of production. 

Closely allied with these problems 
are the divisions of radio and television. 
Again small casts are necessary. In 
television the change of a set is almost 
impossible from the time limit. Scripts 
for radio and television for children’s 
theatre are limited at the present time. 

The centralized play which is given 
in one auditorium only, presents no 
such limitations as I have outlined. If 
there are limitations, it is the physical 
plant or the quality of work that can 
be done by the group and that is differ- 
nt in each director's situation. Know- 
ag his own limitations, the director 
reads the scripts with these in mind 
and makes his selections accordingly. 
Many plays such as Peter Pan or Mary 
Poppins, for instance, are forbidden to 
the average children’s theatre group 
due to stage inadequacies. 

With a central playhouse, the direc- 
tors problem is selecting a number of 
plays for a season’s program. Variety 
is naturally his first thought and if he 
will keep in mind his audience he will 
select plays that will appeal to all 
thought levels. Robin Hood, Treasure 
Island, and Tom Sawyer certainly could 
not be played on a season where four 
and five-year-olds made up a good part 
of the audience. There must be a 
mixed appeal of story. There must be 
a fairy tale, such as Sleeping Beauty, 
a story play such as Tow Sawyer or 
Pinocchio, perhaps a modern such as 
Mr. Dooily Jr., and if possible a musical 


' or operetta such as Hansel and Gretel. 


The use of music and dance is an important 
part of the educational entertainment for the 
child. Too few plays are written and too few 
people understand the great value of the fun- 
damental human art of song and dance. Watch 
a child’s audience is all you need to do to 
know. I saw two thousand children sit per- 
fectly motion’ess while an entire violin record 
of Annie Laurie was played with only a small 
puppet drawing a bow across a fiddle. The 
arts should be combined. It is well to offer 
at least one play on the season which empha- 
sizes the lyric. 

The number of plays given in a 
season depends entirely on the local 
situation, their receptiveness, the volun- 
teer workers and other community in- 
terests. However, four is usually the 


number given in most localities. 
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Showboat Entertainment 
Becomes ot Age 


By G. HARRY WRIGHT 
Drama Department, Kent State University, Kent, Ohio 


RENCH’S NEW SENSATION 
jz spent the summer of 1879 tied up 

below the two flat rocks in the 
Ohio River at Elizabethtown, Illinois. 
To the little company of actors aboard 
who had endured hardship and danger 
during the winter just past, the summer 
months were a time of ease; but they 
were not spent in idleness. During the 
daylight hours Captain French worked 
at painting the SENSATION and re- 
pairing her — tightening the hull, and 
replacing window shutters ripped off 
by willow branches when the showboat, 
in the grip of high winter winds, had 
been swept too close to the wooded 
shore. At night he and the men of the 
the company would sit in the lobby of 
the: Rose Hotel which stood then, and 
still stands, on a high bluff overlooking 
the Ohio and commanding beautiful 
views up and down stream. Here he 
would regale the local citizens and 
traveling guests with tales of high ad- 
venture afloat. Captain French was a 
friendly man who loved company and 
could not endure loneliness. Further- 
more, although he had had little school- 
ing, he had read widely and was pos- 
sessed of a scholarly mind. This, to- 
gether with his gift of pleasant con- 
versation, always assured a crowd of 
—— listeners when he chose to 
ta 


As for Callie, she was preparing industrious- 
ly for a new phase in her career. The little 
country girl, who knew nothing of show busi- 
ness until she married Captain French, and 
who had never seen a boat or the river until 
the New Sensation was built, had grown tired 





HE reader is referred to Professor 

Wright’s article published in our 
November issue for the beginning of the 
present story concerning the Frenches 
and their first showboat. In the next 
article of this series, Professor Wright 
will complete the story of the Frenches 
and their showboats. In subsequent ar- 
ticles, he will discuss the progress of 
showboat entertainment after 1880 — 
Editor 











of her limited role of cook and housekeeper. 
She wanted to be a part of the show. 


So, one fine day she filched a long 
piece of rope from the hold, took it 
ashore, and stretched it between two 
big cottonwood trees on the bank. Then 
she proceeded to teach herself the fine 
art of tight-rope walking. 

Next, she learned a few songs, one 
of which was “By Killarney’s Lakes and 
Rills’. For her singing act she bought 
material and made a costume which 
would be a sensation on Broadway to- 
day. It consisted of a suit of brown 
canton flannel with swallow-tail coat 
and knee breeches, red vest, Tam o’ 
Shanter hat, green stockings, and black 
shoes. She also provided herself with 
a small shillalah to carry in her act. 


Early in October, 1879, the New Sensation 
left Elizabethtown on her second cruise south- 
ward. The company was pitifully small. It 
consisted only of Captain and Mrs. French, 
Maurice Dolen, cousin of the Captain and 
Mrs. French, Maurice Dolen, cousin of the 
Captain, and Newton Mowry, who was Cal- 
lie’s cousin. Do!en was a blackface comedian 
who also gave stump speeches and a burlesque 
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that while this boat was propelled by a tug tied in front, it was still necessary to use 


a steering oar on the stern. 
Allen, Chicago, Illinois. 


This picture was copied from a photograph furnished by S. Jack 
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on Captain French’s magic act. Mowry was 
a singer of comic songs. 


The SENSATION drifted down- 
stream, emerging from the Ohio into 
the turbulent waters of the Missis- 
sippi. Sid Allen, who joined the Com- 
pany at Cairo, Ill., writing sixty years 
later of that trip said, “Each day and 
night at the mercy of wind and rapid 
current, we went waltzing and floating 
down the river. Every run we were in 
danger of wrecking the showboat, we 
were continually fighting sand bars, 
wind and current, caving banks and 
overhanging trees in the bends of the 
river. Most every day some carpenter 
work had to be done on the guards 
surrounding the boat, repairing broken 
windows and shutters. When we were 
caught in such places our large oars of 
sweeps, our only motive power, was 
of no avail.” 


But physical dangers of the river and the 
elements were not Captain French’s only diffi- 
culty. He had to battle prejudice, too. Towns- 
people along the river remembered the rough 
and unruly amusement boats of pre-Civil War 
days, and how they had brought gambling, 
drinking, fighting, and all forms of disorderly 
conduct to the peaceful little river communi- 
ties. Such boats had not reappeared following 
the war, and decent citizens were determined 
that they should not appear. The humble lit- 
tle showboat was an entirely new thing, noth- 
ing like the pre-war boats, but the river folk 
did not know that. Hence there was hostility 
and suspicion, and sometimes the citizens, 
armed and led by the sheriff, would assemble 
at the river bank and prevent a landing. And 
when they did allow the boat to land, the men 
of the town would attend the performance, 
but few women would show up. 


One night at a tiny Missouri town 
Captain French looked over his audi- 
ence at show time and discovered that 
it was all men — not a woman in the 
house. Angered and outraged, he 
stepped before the curtain. 

“Gentlemen,” he said in a loud, clear 
voice, “I notice that you do not have 
your womenfolks with you. This is not 
a show for men only. My wife is 
aboard, and I respect her as much as 
any of you respect your wives. Your 
presence here without your families is 
an insult to her. There will be no show 
as long as your womenfolks are not 
here. Pass out now, and your money 
will be refunded at the box office. 


Shamefaced, the men shuffled out, and Cal- 
lie sorrowfully gave them their money as they 
passed the box office. Soon the fifteen dollars 
taken in that evening was gone, and the till 


was as bare as the larder back at the other 
end of the boat. 


Some time later, after the lights were 
out and the company was in bed, there 
came a knock at the door. A man’s 
voice cried out, “We have brought our 
womenfolks, and we want to see the 
show.” 

The actors were soon up and in cos- 
tume and the show went on. The men 
and women of the audience were high- 
ly pleased with the performance, and 
even more pleased (albeit somewhat 


i4 


abashed) when Captain French again 
appeared at the end of the show to 
make a friendly and dignified talk, for- 
ever setting them right as to what to 
expect when they came aboard the 
NEW SENSATION. The story went 
ahead of the boat up and down the 
river and did much to establish the good 
name not only of the SENSATION, but 
also of all showboats in the years to 
come. 


At Vidalia, Louisiana, the Sensation suffered 
her first major mishap. While making a land- 
ing, she struck a submerged snag, which tore 
a gaping hole in the hull. The showboat be- 
gan to sink immediately, and within a few 
minutes she was resting on the bottom, lying 
at a sharp angle in water which was two feet 
deep on the shore side and six feet deep on 
the river side. While the boat was sinking 
Captain French, always an excitable man, 
rushed to a barrel of potatoes standing on the 
stage near a window, and began throwing the 
potatoes, one by one, through the window to- 
ward the shore, apparently unconscious of the 
fact that there were more important things 
aboard to be salvaged. 


Here was what looked like the end 
of the career of the SENSATION. 
Business had not been good coming 
down the river, and Captain French 
was practically without money. He 
was a man of great resourcefulness, 
however, and he managed to borrow 
some money from two merchants of 
Vidalia. With this he crossed the river 
to Natchez, Mississippi, and bought a 
barge. Then, with the aid of the other 
men of his company, he sawed the 
cabin off the sunken hull, mounted it 
on soaped skids, and slid it on the 
new barge. (Dont ask me how he 
did it. I don’t know. But we do know 
that the new barge was two feet wider 
than the old one, and that the Captain 
spread the sides of the cabin outward 
at the bottom to make it fit, thus un- 
wittingly setting the style for later 
showboats with slanting cabin walls. ) 

The trip continued without further 
mishap to New Orleans where, after a 


_ two weeks stay, the NEW SENSATION 


and company were taken in tow by the 
Steamer OAKLAND for St. Louis. They 
remained in St. Louis all summer pre- 
paring for the next season. 

While in St. Louis that summer of 
1880 Captain French purchased half- 
interest in a merry-go-round (powered 
by a blind mule) fiom a man named 
Titzman, and the two partners operated 
it at the St. Louis Fair. At the end of 
the fair, merry-go-round and mule were 
loaded aboard the SENSATION to be 
put ashore and set up at river landings 
as an added attraction. Titzman went 
along as a member of the company. 
By now the Captain had organized a 
larger troupe, and when the SENSA- 
TION set out in November for her 
third tour to the south, there were 
about a dozen persons aboard. 

The first adventure occurred about 
35 miles below St. Louis. Here was 
situated a large island, and the channel, 
plainly marked by government light, 


went around the island to the left, on 
the Illinois side. The SENSATION was 
near the Missouri shore, however, and 
Captain French decided to try going 
down the chute to the right of the 
island to avoid the necessity of manue- 
vering the lumbering showboat across 
the river with the sweeps. When the 
SENSATION neared the lower end o: 
the island, the company saw with dis. 
may that they had blundered into 
a dead end. A rock dike, showing «a 
foot above the water, extended from the 
Missouri shore to the island. Ther 
was the only thing to do. The SEN. 
sation was manuevered over to the 
Missouri shore, ropes were attached to 
her, and with the aid of the merry-go- 
round mule, the company pulled the 
showboat upstream the two and one- 
half miles necessary to put her in po- 
sition to cross above the island and go 
down the channel. It was a back-break- 
ing job which took two full days and 
resulted in frozen hands and feet as 
the men slogged along in the bitter cold. 
But it taught them a valuable lesson — 
to follow the marked channel in the 
future. 


Their next adventure was not long in com- 
ing. After playing three or four towns to mod- 
erate business, the Sensation began having 
trouble with floating ice. The river was full 
of huge cakes and floes, rushing along at a 
furious pace and striking the hull of the boat 
with a force that threatened to crush her and 
send her to the bottom. Despite the frantic 
efforts of the men to fend off the ice with pike 
poles and to steer the boat into open water, 
the situation became worse by the hour. To 
land was impossible because of the solidly 
frozen ice along the shores, and as they passed 
town after town without being able to stop, 
the floating ice hemmed them in closer and 
closer. 


Finally, a few miles below Commerce, 
Missouri, they came to a large island. 
By dint of herculean effort and rare 
good luck, they were able to work the 
SENSATION into a stretch of open 
water along the island’s shore, and to 
tie up behind a large tree which had 
been undermined by a cave-in, and had 
fallen into the river with its roots still 
fastened to the shore. The tree formed 
an ice break, but the force of the 
rushing floes threatened momentarily to 
sweep it from its moorings and send 
it crashing down the river, carrying 
the SENSATION before it. To strength- 
en their bulwark the men went ashore 
with axes and stripped the island of 
saplings, which they interlaced with 
the branches of the felled tree, making 
a strong wall against the ice. Then, 
to protect the hull of the SENSATION 
from the floating ice which was gouging 
at its timbers, they lowered heavy 
planks over the guards, and lashed them 
firmly to the sides of the boat. 

Secure at last, the tired and hungry 
actors turned their thoughts toward 
food. But there was no food to speak 
of. For the past several days there had 
been no opportunity to go ashore to 
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buy food, and precious little money 
even if food could have been found. For 
four days on the island they subsisted 
on the scantiest of rations, then the food 
gave out altogether. A desperate chance 
had to be taken — that is, if starvation 
was to be avoided. 

On the fifth day five of the crew 
skidded the life yawl over the island 
and into the ice-infested water on the 
Missouri side. With the aid of pike 
poles they managed to work their way 
to shore. Then they walked through 
slush and snow to the town of Com- 
merce — but here disappointment await- 
ed them. 


Commerce itself was running short of food. 
There was no railroad running into the town, 
wagon roads were in a deplorable state, and 
the river, chief source of supply, was closed 
to navigation by ice. Our actors, after dili- 
gent search, were able to purchase only one 
hog’s head, one sack of corn meal, a few cans 
of tomatoes and corn, and a bushel of potatoes. 
They arrived back on the Sensation that even- 
ing after sundown. 


Early next morning Captain French 
took over the kitchen and announced 
that he would prepare a stew with 
the newly acquired food supplies. He 
boiled the hog’s head, then began 
dumping everything in sight into the 
pot — stale bread, corn meal, salt, pep- 
per, canned corn, tomatoes, and pota- 
toes, all the while stirring the concoction 
with a wooden paddle. 

Strangely enough, when the weird 
dish was served to the hungry actors 
they found it savory and delightful to 
the taste. Perhaps anything would have 
tasted good at that point. 

Qn the tenth day, the ice having prac- 
tically disappeared from the river, the 
SENSATION cast off and continued 
her journey southward. 

Several towns were played with fair success, 
but then misfortune struck again. Approach- 
ing Tiptonville, Tennessee, after dark one night 
the show boat ran aground on a huge boulder- 
covered sand bar about a mile above the town. 
Several hours of hard work failed to refloat 
the boat, and the exhausted actors finally went 
to bed, intending to pull the boat off in the 
morning. But during the night the river fell, 
and by morning they were high and dry on 
land. The water continued to fall, and with- 


in a week the Sensation was a full city block 
from the Mississippi. 


Again the plight of the company 
was desperate. With little food and 
less money, and no salaries in sight, five 
of the actors became thoroughly dis- 
gusted and deserted in a body. They 
walked through snow, woods, and 
swamps the seventy-five miles back to 
Cairo, begging food and shelter along 
the way. 

Meanwhile the people of Tiptonville, 
learning of the distress of the SENSA- 
TION company, offered Captain French 
the use of the court house free for three 
performances. Immediately the men 
set to work to build a sleigh of saplings 
cut along the river bank. When it was 
finished, they loaded it with costumes, 
scenery, and other paraphernalia, hitched 
the blind mule to the sleigh with 
harness made of bits of rope, and began 
the trip to Tiptonville. 

Just before reaching town they had 
to cross a creek which was frozen over. 
They were nearly across when the ice 
broke under the weight of the sleigh, 
and most of the equipment was dumped 
into the icy water. It was not seriously 
damaged however, and the men sal- 
vaged most of it and continued the 
journey, arriving at Tiptonville in safety. 


Within the court house the actors erected 
their stage in the corner of a large hall, and 
with scenery, flags, and bunting from the boat 
managed to arrange a fairly attractive setting 
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Let's Broadcast 
Just Published ! 
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casting as an educational tool in the 
secondary schools, written by Everett C. 
Braun, Public Schools, San Luis Obispo, 
Cal. and Frederick J. 


writer and producer. 


Stanley, radio 
Practical sugges- 
tions and ideas for school radio classes 


and broadcasting. All phases of radio 


broadcasting are treated, such as: Types 


of Programs, Planning the Program, 
Form of the Script, Timing the Program, 
Sound Effects, 


Cloth bound. 


Microphone Technique, 
etc. 247 pages. 


Price, $2.50 a copy 
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for their show. The program was as follows: 

Legerdemain (Magic)—By Mr. French, as- 
sisted by Mrs. French. 

Comic Songs — Newton Mowry 

Comedy Farce, “Mr. & Mrs. Brown” — By the 
Frenches and M. Dolen. 

Acrobat and Contortionist — Sidney Allen. 

Stump Speech and Burlesque — Maurice Dolen. 

The Aerial Suspension Act—Mr. and Mrs. 
French. 

Comedy Farce, “Razor Jim” — By Entire Com- 
pany. 


The show in the court house pleased 
the good people of Tiptonville, and 
Captain French received enough money 
to restock his larder and give his actors 
some much-needed cash. Danger of 
starvation was avoided. 
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Scene from the 
all-school play, 
The Great Big 
Doorstep, staged 
at the Keokuk, 
lowa, High 
School. (Troupe 
192) under the 
direction of 
James A. Mc- 
Kinstry. Set de- 
signed by A. C. 
Lumberg. 








THEATRE ON BROADWAY 


By PAUL MYERS 





HE initial entries of any theatre 
season are apt to be rather disap- 
pointing. They are, as a rule, 
productions which try to be the rush 
of incoming attractions. Those re- 
sponsible are completely aware of the 
faults inherent in the work and want 
to get into town before too many 
good things are available at the box 
offices. The current season has most 
certainly been no exception to this rule. 
Many attractions, moreover, for which 
high hopes were held and upon which 
some of our theatre's most trustworthy 
individuals expended their talents, fell 
far short of expectation. Of the six new 
productions witnessed by me during the 
past few weeks, only two are still avail- 
able. The remaining items closed, also, 
before running two weeks. In the light 
of present production costs, the amount 
of monies thus squandered (to say 
nothing of the waste of talent, time. 
etc.) is almost too gigantic to be wasted. 





Summer and Smoke 


Let us look at the outset at the two 
remaining offerings. One is the work 
of one of our most promising young 
playwrights; the other a revival of one 
of the modern theatre's favorite plays. 
The first is Tennessee Williams new 
play, Summer and Smoke. Some of 
you may have read — and remember — 
the piece I wrote for Dramatics last 
season about Tennessee Williams. The 
current play is the fourth of his works 
little over three. years ago and won for 
to be presented in New York. The first, 
The Glass Menagerie, opened here a 
Mr. Williams both the New York Drama 


643 Hudson St., New York 14, N. Y. 


Readers of this magazine may 
order tickets for Broadway plays 
through Mr. Myers. Request 
should be accompanied by a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. 


Critics Circle Award and the Sidney 
Howard Award. His next play, You 
Touched Me!, was a less successful pro- 
duction but won for the playwright con- 
siderable personal acclaim. The third 
play from his typewriter was last sea- 
son’s most outstanding offering and is 
still among the box office favorites. 
Winner of both the Drama Critics 
Award and the Pulitzer Prize, A Street- 
car Named Desire established Tennessee 
Williams as one of our foremost dra- 
matists. Currently, too, his The Glass 
Menagerie with Helen Hayes in the 
role played so brilliantly here by the 
late Laurette Taylor, is winning ad- 
miration from the London theatre-goers. 

SUMMER AND SMOKE was first presented 
by Margo Jones during last season at her Thea- 
tre 47 in Dallas, Texas. Miss Jones is the 
person most responsible for Mr. Williams emer- 
gence. All of his plays have seen production 
under Miss Jones before reaching Broadway. 
Miss Jones, too, directed the present staging 
for Broadway and most of the leading players 
are those who played in it during the play’s 
first showing in Dallas. A word of apprecia- 
tion must be inserted here for the work carried 
on by Marge Jones. Her two seasons in Dal- 
las have done more to demonstarte the vitality 
of the theatre off Broadway than anything else 
in recent years. If the decentralization of the 
theatre so earnestly hoped for does come about 
it will be largely due to the successful opera- 
tion by Margo Jones and her associates of 
Theatre 47 and the current Theatre 48. 

Let us, however, return to Mr. Wil- 
liams’ play. Summer and Smoke is not 
as harrowingly dramatic as A Streetcar 
Named Desire. Its heroine, Alma 
Winemiller, is something of an _ ex- 
planation of how the earlier dramas 
Blanche Dubois became the woman 
she is. Alma is the repressed, cultured 


small-town Mississippi maiden that 
Blanche once was. We meet her first, 
in a prologue, as a young girl in love 
with the boy next door. He regards 
her as too “stuck-up” but is, nonetheless, 
rather attracted to her. Even after 
they have reached maturity this chasm 
continues between them. She sees him 
wasting his affections on others and 
still refuses to step over her reserve and 
over-powering sense of propriety. 


As I have intimated, SUMMER AND 
SMOKE does not contain the drama of last 
season’s prize winner. It is, however, a much 
more penetrating study of character. It is a 
more restrained piece of dramaturgy. It re- 
veals Mr. Williams as a finer, more penetrat- 
ing playwright. Margaret Phillips and Tad 
Andrews in the leading roles play to the full 
the characters drawn by the author. Mr. 
Mielziner’s setting and the lighting is a per- 
fect frame for the play. SUMMER AND 
SMOKE is most definitely the season’s high 
spot to date. 


Private Lives 


The other of the continuing offerings 
is a revival of Noel Coward's Private 
Lives, with Tallulah Bankhead and 


Donald Cook in the roles originated | 


by Gertrude Lawrence and Mr. Coward 
in the first production of the play in 
New York almost eighteen years ago. 
The cast which appeared here when 
Mr. Coward's comedy of marital discord 
was unveiled here on January 2l\st, 
1931, also included Laurence Olivier 
and Jill Esmond and Therest Quadri in 
the small role of the maid. Miss Quadri 
is in the present production, but there 
the similarity ends. I have always re- 
called Private Lives as a vastly en- 
tertaining play. The shortcomings which 
have been apparent in the several pro- 
ductions I have witnessed in the inter- 
vening years, I have ascribed to the 
amateurish qualities of those in the cast. 
Surely, however, the present company 
is as professional as one could hope for. 
I rather fear that time has caught up 
with Coward’s comedy. Somehow a bit 
of the humor is a bit embarrassing. It 
doesn't quite jibe with today’s thinking. 
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Margaret Phil- 
lips and Tod 
Andrews in a 
scene from the 
play, Summer 
and Smoke, by 
Tennessee Wil- 
liams. The set 
was designed by 
Mielziner. 
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The ultra-sophistication of the late 
twenties and the early thirties has given 
way to a different mental temper. We 
are too close to it to name it as yet, 
but we can certainly differentiate be- 
tween it and that of two decades ago. 


Miss Bankhead does her best to keep the 
play moving along. She constantly kicks the 
script out ahead of her and keeps it bouncing 
along. Some of her tricks are shamelessly 
star tactics, but Miss Bankhead is a fascinating 
person to watch. She has much of the per- 
sonal magnetism which the great stars of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries possessed. 
The play is always subservient to her talents — 
and she makes no bones about it. I think the 
prevailing mode a more rational and artistic 
one, but it is great fun occasionally to watch 
someone like Tallulah Bankhead cavort through 
a play. PRIVATE LIVES is, certainly, a 
splendid medium for such activity. 


Grandma’s Diary 

The less satisfactory, and more rapidly 
disappearing, items make rather de- 
pressing reviewing. The first to arrive 
was a completely artless trifle by Al- 
bert Wineman Barker, entitled, Grand- 
mas Diary. Had I witnessed this at 
one of the city’s drama schools as the 
work of one of the student playwrights, 
[ would have noted: “Here is a young 
man who shows absolutely no promise.” 
To see it upon the stage of one of our 
most attractive theatres, the Henry 
Miller, is another unexplained mysteries 
of the American theatre. Investigation 
reveals that Mr. Barker has had two 
previous productions on Broadway — 
both of which departed with less than 
ten performances to their dubious credit. 
One rather feels that playwriting is 
not the gentleman’s metier. 


A Story for Strangers 


A Story for Strangers is the work of 
one of the theatre’s most experienced 
playwrights — and a professor of the 
art at the drama school of Yale Uni- 
versity — Marc Connelly. His The Green 
Pastures is the outstanding example of 
a certain type of play construction. 
I think, however, that the symbolism 
of Mr. Connelly’s latest work rather 
bogged him down. The play was arti- 
ficial. Its characters were not vital 
human beings but walking loudspeakers 
trying to deliver a stuffy sort of preach- 
ment. : 


A stranger arrives in Huntsville, Michigan, 
on a day of great rejoicing. Everyone is jubi- 
lant. The tradespeople refuse to accept pay- 
ment for their merchandise. Brotherhood and 
peace are exemplified by the unanimous con- 
duct of the citizenry. By means of flashback 
we come to learn the reason for all the regen- 
eration. This had been a wicked community. 
No more evil than most towns — each person 
had tried to outdo the other; greed, envy and 
avarice had all but wiped any other qualities 
out of all. One day, however, a miracle took 
place. A horse had talked and everyone came 
to see the evil of his ways. 


Such a contrivance is a little hard 
to swallow and Mr. Connelly’s presen- 
tation made the feat no easier. The 
idea is, basically, a powerful one. A 
miracle is certainly needed to effect 
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regeneration, but it must happen to 
people in whom we can take an interest. 
Not even the young lovers of A Story 
for Strangers awakened any response 
in our sympathies. Certainly, if these 
characters did not do so, none of the 
others even approached us. The author 
also directed the staging of his “parable”, 
but nothing could avail in the face of 
the great shortcomings of the script. 


Town House 


I would have said that Town House 
would have been one of the triumphs 
of the season. Adapted by Gertrude 
Tonkonogy (author of the memorable 
Three Cornered Moon) from the stories 
by John Cheever; staged by George S. 
Kaufman; produced by Max Gordon; 
designed by Donald Oenslager; with a 
cast including Mary Wickes, Hiram 
Sherman, Margaret Dale, June Duprez, 
James Monks and Henry Jones. Cer- 
tainly here was a hit of the first im- 
portance. 


It is a little difficult to determine what hap- 
pened to TOWN HOUSE, which closed after 
a ten day run. True, its execution did not 
fulfill the comedy possibilities of the script. 
The plot idea was a honey. In the face of the 
critical metropolitan housing shortage, three 
families move into a former town house — one 
of the showplaces of the city. Three more 
dissimilar groups would be hard to imagine. 
Their living co-operatively was a physical and 
spiritual impossibility. The opportunities in 
such a set-up must be apparent. The result, 
however, was a rather weak attempt at success- 
ful farce. The director and the cast did every- 
thing within their power to save the play, but 
the weaknesses in the plot, (the attempts at mor- 
alizing and example-pointing) were too much 
for them. TOWN HOUSE was demolished 
by its script. 


Time for Elizabeth 


A wonderfully smooth production was 
accorded to Groucho Marx and Nor- 
man Krasna’s Time for Elizabeth. Mr. 
Marx is one of my very favorite com- 
edians and, short of a revival of one 
of his films of the thirties, a play from 
his pen seems sheer delight. His part- 
ner, too, is certainly an experienced 
writer — the author of many uproari- 
ously funny plays and films. What 
happened to Time for Elizabeth? 


The leading role of the play is that of a busy 
industrial executive. He is working too hard, 
worrying too much and getting little enjoy- 
ment out of life. At the end of a particularly 
trying afternoon, it is his duty to felicitate a 
retiring employee. This person has a little 
home and a garden in Elizabeth, N. J., toward 
which he is anticipating full devotion. In- 
spired by this fellow, the executive decides to 
give himself a break — tp retire to a little place 
in Florida. During the ensuing several months, 
he learns that just leisure time is not enough. 
For the full enjoyment of such time, one must 
have some sort of interest. The end of the 
play finds him set to return to work. He is 
fed up with “time for Elizabeth”. The same 
sort of trouble which beset Miss Tonkonogy 
has troubled the comedy team responsible for 
this offering. A good idea is not enough to 
keep a comedy going. The lines and the 
situations developed in the exposition of the 
idea must be good comedy material, too. Here 
was another quick and dismal failure. 
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THE PLAY OF THE MONTH 


Edited by EARL W. BLANK 


This department is designed 
to assist directors, teachers, 
and students choose, cast and 
produce plays of recognized 
merit. Suggestions concerning 
plays which readers should 
like to see discussed here will 
be welcomed by the Depart- 
ment Editor. 
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STAGING THE GLASS MENAGERIE 


By FRANCINE MERRITT , 
(As produced by Louisiana Players Guild of Louisiana State University) 


THE GLASS MENAGERIE, a drama in two acts, by 
Tennessee Williams. Two women and two men, 
modern costumes. Royalty quoted upon application. 
Dramatists Play Service, Inc., 6 East 39th Street, 
New York 16, New York. 


Suitability 

Advanced groups in high school, col- 
lege and community theatres. will wel- 
come the challenge of this rewarding 
play. Requiring the elimination of only 
a few scattered phrases for even the 
most conservative audiences, it has di- 
versity of appeal that pleases both the 
superficial and the thoughtful members 
of an audience. 


Plot 

THE GLASS MENAGERIE is a memory 
play, constructed as a series of flash-backs re- 
called by the narrator, Tom Wingfield. The 
Wingfield family consists of three tragic fig- 
ures — Amanda, the mother, whose chief con- 
cern is the security of her family; her crippled 
daughter, Laura, who shrinks from social con- 
tacts; and Tom, the unhappy son, victim of 
his family’s financial requirements. Amanda’s 
discovery that Laura has withdrawn from busi- 
ness college precipitates a crisis in which 
Amanda insists that Tom provide a prospec- 
tive husband for Laura before he rids himself 
of family responsibilities. Tom complies with 
this demand by bringing home from the ware- 
house a business acquaintance, Jim O’Conner, 
who is discovered to be the hero whom Laura 
worshipped from a distance in high school. 
The revelation that Jim is engaged to be mar- 
ried wrecks Amanda’s plans and Laura’s new- 


ly found self-confidence and hastens Tom’s 
desertion of the family. 
Casting 

This play has no “leads.” The parts 
are almost equally divided in length, 
importance, and difficulty of casting. 
Maturity and insight into character are 
essential to every player. Tom is a 
double role — the philosopher-poet who 
narrates and the restive youth bound 
by an obligation. The actor must be 
tested for both. In casting Laura, the 
director should look for delicacy and 
sublety but guard against tendencies 
toward monotony or over-acting. Jim 
should provide comtrast and be capable 
of vigorous movement, but most im- 
portant is his capacity for tenderness 
and understanding in scenes with Laura. 
Amanda, the most difficult casting prob- 
lem, requires a maturity of understand- 
ing and unusual ability to uncover new 
facets of the character. In every case, 
casting for intellectual and emotional 
sensitivity is likely to produce a total 
effect superior to that of type casting. 
Selection of the cast for this play is the 
critical problem for the director. 


Directing 
Initial study of the play for character 
analysis should precede on-stage ac- 
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Floor plan for the production of The Glass Menagerie as produced at the Louisiana State 


University. 
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Francine Merritt is instructor in speech 
at the Louisiana State University where 
she is at present directing a production 
of THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
Besides directing THE GLASS MENAG- 
ERIE this past summer, she also directed 
SKIN OF OUR TEETH for the Abilene 
Penthouse Theatre. — Editor 











tivity, criticism of the play and reviews 
of the professional production not being 
overlooked. If the rehearsal schedule 
is ample, memorization can be delayed 
profitably until characterization and 
mood are well established. It may even 
be necessary to subordinate work for 
clarity, tempo, etc., until the needs of 
character development have been met. 


The director will do well to examine care- 
fully both the literary edition published by 
Random House and the acting edition, com- 
paring them line by line and balancing the 
dearth of stage directions in the former against 
the objectionable features of the latter. It 
may even be profitable-to combine portions of 
the two. However, action and business for 
the Louisiana State University production, 
which antedated publication of the acting edi- 
tion, were easily invented. 


The play fluctuates between a slow, 
dream-like quality and a rapid-fire real- 
ism, mood and tempo varying with the 
purpose of monologue or scene. The 
gently reminiscent mood of the play is 
achieved by slowing soliloquies, light 
transitions, and curtain, by careful cue- 
ing of music, and by following every 
emotional climax by a_ breath-holding 
moment for tableau or slow-motion, 
rather than by slowing the internal 
progression of a scene. Work for variety 
of tempo and development of climax are 
especially necessary in scenes 2, 4, and 
5 (literary edition). 

Use of the original music is urged, 
not only for the general effect but 
also to stimulate the actor during re- 
hearsal. It should never be played for 
its own sake, should never be obtrusive, 
but should be maintained at a loudness 
level that will provide background to 
enhance the total effect. 


Rehearsals 


A cast of four requires shorter re- 
rehearsal periods (under two hours) 
and a longer time for memorization and 
characterization. To shorten the time, 
the director should develop monologues 
and lengthy speeches in conference anc 
schedule “double” rehearsals for him. 
self, one with Tom and Amanda, for 
example, and another with Jim anc 
Laura, to avoid the diminishing return: 
of fatigue. In an optimum schedule 
of thirty rehearsals spread over six 


weeks, the following program is profit: 
able: 


FIRST WEEK: Three rehearsals for study. 
analysis, discussion; two for blocking and de- 
veloping early monologues and scenes 1 and 8 
(literary edition). 

SECOND WEEK: Block 4, 5, and 7 (Lau- 
ra and Jim only) and develop characteriza- 
tion, interpretation, and mood. 

THIRD WEEK: Block 2, 6, and remain- 
der of 7 and develop similarly. 
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Scene from the production of Tennessee Williams’ The Glass Menagerie as given at the 
Louisiana State University. 








FOURTH WEEK: Work all seven scenes 
for climax, mood, and timing within the scene. 

FIFTH WEEK: Add (one at a time) mus- 
ic, costume changes, hand props, and lighting 
for scene transitions, working for mood and 
smoothness of transitions. 

SIXTH WEEK: Add lighting, sound, all 
costumes, and make-up. Concentrate on smooth- 
ness of technical effects. 


Costuming 


Easy, quick changes are necessary 
during each act. Both Laura and Aman- 
da need wrappers or housecoats that 
conceal other costumes. 


Act II (2 scenes) 
Paisley wrapper, 
arf 


sc 
Dark coat, hat Full pink even- 
Paisley print ing gown, girl- 
wrapper band- ish 
ed in orange 
Print scarf to tie 
up hair 


Amanda: Act I (5 scenes) 
Green print 
housedress 








Laura: Blue printhouse- Simple white 
dress net formal 
Blue robe 
Gray coat and 
hat | 
Tom: Navy pea jacket, Dark suit, white 
it cap shirt 
Turtle neck Pea jacket and 
sweater cap 
Jim: Tan trousers, 
plaid sports 
jacket 
Make-up 
Amanda: Middle age character make-up, 
short hair style, unkempt, 
with bangs 
Laura: Pale, straight 
Tom: Straight 
Jim: Ruddy, straight 
Budget 
Royalty for three performances .... $100.00 
Purchase of special records .......... 10.90 
Royalty for music .........ccsescesecs 15.90 
$125.90 


Publicity 


Local papers and the University daily 
carried news stories, the latter taking 
photographs and preparing cuts with- 
There was no paid advertis - 
ing, there being no charge for admission 
to University productions. 


February issue: THE BEAUTIFUL PEOPLE 


out cost. 
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OCCUPATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES IN 
THE PROFESSIONAL THEATRE 
(Continued from page 7) 
ance and proportion. These are quali- 
ties which are not obtained from a 
textbook; they are largely in the make- 
up of the individual. If you aspire to 
a position in the theatre, you should 
make certain that you possess the ar- 
tistic qualifications your work will de- 
mand. To ignore thoughtful considera- 
tion of this matter in advance may 
easily result in failure professionally 

later on. 

Social Requirements. Another characteris- 
tic of the successful dramatics director is the 
ease with which he gets along with others, 
within the school and in the community. In 
other words, the dramatics director must be 
a good “mixer”, one who is capable of working 
with others whosé cooperation he must have 
for the success of his own projects. This 
person must be able to get along well with 
other faculty members and school authorities. 
He must be able to cultivate and maintain 
the friendship of people in the community who 
can furnish stage properties and costumes. He 
must be able to establish a cordial audience 
for his plays. Above all else, he must be able 
to work well with groups of students in proj- 
ects where teamwork is of primary importance. 

Professional Requirements. The work 
of the educational director of today 
calls for high professional competence. 
It is important, therefore, that he ad- 
vance himself professionally, taking ad- 
vantage of every opportunity to increase 
his knowledge of the arts of the theatre. 
He must have a love for the theatre, see 
professionally-produced plays, attend 
conferences, be affiliated with state and 
national organizations devoted to the 
advancement of the educational theatre. 
He must think and act as a member of 
a distinct profession. 


Training for the Educational Theatre 
The high school student who aspires 
to employment in some phase of edu- 
cational theatre work should give care- 
ful consideration to the type of training 
which will best prepare him profes- 
sionally. The best plan is for the stu- 
dent to enroll with the drama depart- 
ment of some nearby college or school 
where he has the opportunity to learn 





HOW THEY WERE STAGED (Sup- 
plement No. 1), edited by Earl W. Blank. 
This supplement contains complete in- 
formation on the staging of the following 
full-length plays, with the discussion 
based upon actual productions: ANGEL 
STREET, THE ADMIRABLE CRICH- 
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more about the work of the theatre. If 
the student discovers that he wants to 
continue his theatre training, he should 
then enroll with the theatre department 
of some large university where he has 
the opportunity to do specialized work 
along with his training for the teaching 
profession. Some of the institutions 
where advanced training may be ob- 
tained were mentioned above. 
Following graduation from college or uni- 
versity, the student of the theatre may con- 
tinue his training at one of our better known 
professional schools such as the Pasadena 
Playhouse, the Goodman Theatre in Chicago, 
or the Academy of Dramatic Art in New 
York City. Of course, many theatre directors 
secure advanced training at these institutions 
during the summer months, giving them the 
opportunity to teach during the winter season. 


Occupational opportunities in the ed- 
ucational theatre are expanding, as has 
already been stated. The young man or 
young woman who looks forward to 
finding employment in the educational 
theatre should make certain that he or 
she possesses both the necessary talents 
and training. It should be remembered, 
too, that the person who is well trained 
can often create his own employment, 
for the need of instruction in dramatics 
is tremendous not only in our schools 
and colleges, but also in churches, social 
agencies, recreational centers, and labor 
groups. 

The information contained in this 
article is not meant to exhaust the 
subject. The writer suggests that as 
a follow-up to the reading of this article, 
the student prepare a list of occupa- 
tional opportunities which exist locally 
for those well trained in the theatre and . 
the drama, including work in radio, 
television, motion pictures, and other 
forms of entertainment. A discussion 
of these opportunities at the next meet- 
ing of the dramatics club or class will 
bring to light other information of par- 
ticular interest to students. 

(Occupational opportunities in children’s 
theatre will be the subject of the fourth article 
of this series to appear in our February issue.) 
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The Radio Program of the Month 


By a me SCHARER, Radio Department year. Comments and sug- 
New York University, Washington Square, N. Y. 


The purpose of this de- 
partment is to direct at- 
tention to the outstanging 
radio programs on the air 
during the 1948-49 school 


gestion from readers are 
welcomed by the Depart- 
ment Editor. 





SUSPENSE 


OUR name is in all the headlines. 
) The police have caught up with 
you. You go on trial. The out- 
come is never in doubt. You stand be- 
fore the judge. He sentences you to 
five years in the penitentiary. He tells 
you your sentence will be lightened if 
you tell where the money is. You smile 
at the judge. You dont tell. You 
calculate quickly — five years — $250,- 
000 — $50,000 a year. Youve hidden 
that $250,000 youve embezzled and 
when you get out of prison it will still 
be hidden. It will be all yours. Only 
you know where it is. 





You're in the train. Your guard is not over 
zealous. He would like to know where the 
money is. You don’t tell him. You're hand- 
cuffed. Suddenly, there’s a terrifying noise. 
The train you're on has crashed headlong into 
another train. People are screaming, moan- 
ing, jumping out of windows. Now youre 
alone in the burning train. Not quite alone. 
Your guard is there too— pleading with you 
to help him as he lies pinned under some 
wreckage. You ask him for the key to your 
handcuffs. He tells you he doesn’t have it. 
He begs you to help him. His shoes are on 
fire. You pick up your suitcase. You hit 
him with it, once, twice. He stops pleading. 
He’s out cold. You go through his pockets 
for the key. You can’t find it. You switch 
wallets with the guard. Then you jump out 

















Agnes Moorehead who starred in her fifth performance of Lucille Fletcher’s “Sorry, Wrong 
Number” on CBS’s ‘‘Suspense’’ Thursday, October 28, is pictured in dramatic moments from 


the thriller. 


Gay in an early scene, she shows dismay as she discovers a murder plot, terror 


as she learns she is to be the victim, frustration and hysteria as the killer approaches. 


Soundman Berne Surrey is in the background. 
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the window. Nobody has seen you but you 
run until you can’t run anymore. 


You're in a field. Youre free — free, 
but you're still handcuffed. Now that 
youve rested awhile you go to work 
on the handcuffs. You find some rocks, 
You start hitting the handcuffs with 
the rocks. After an hour and a half, 
your hands and wrists bruised and 
bleeding, you give it up. 

A while later, you get an _ idea. 
You've seen it done on the stage. You 
raise your arms above your head so 
the blood will drain out of your wrists, 
leaving them slimmer. You tear at the 
handcuffs — they move slightly. You 
hold your arms above your head again. 
This time you grit your teeth — you're 
determined to succeed. Your arms fecl 
like lead. You hold them up as long 
as you can. Then finally fall of their 
own weight. You try to slip the hand- 
cuffs off. You try again and again. 
Youre crying now — it’s no use. 

It’s the third day after your escape. You've 
managed to get enough food from garbage 
cans to keep you alive —just barely alive. 
You're walking down an alley looking for 
some garbage cans. You spot a hardware 
store. A Hardware store—a place to get a 
file. You wait until the street is deserted. 
Then you break in. You go from counter to 
counter. You find dishes, gloves, tables, chairs, 
glasses — but no file. Maybe in the back. Sud- 
denly, you hear a clanging. You've tripped 


the burglar alarm. You go out the way you 
came in. You run and run and run. 


Youre hiding under some old rail- 
road ties. Youve slept three, maybe 
four hours. When you wake up, there's 
a woman in her twenties standing out- 
side your hideaway. She's counting a 
roll of bills. You quickly touch your 
pockets. Its your money she’s count- 
ing! You call to her. She pulls out an 
ugly knife and approaches you. You 
talk fast. You tell her that you have 
lots more money — a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars — hidden — burried, that 
youre afraid of the police, that you 
will give her half the money if she 
gets you a file. She laughs at you — 
a quarter of a million dollars. You tel! 
her to buy a newspaper four or five 
days old. Then shell believe you 
Youll wait for her. 

At night she returns. She’s bought 2 
paper. She believes you. You form 
a partnership. She brings you food 
every night. You gulp it down. Then 
the two of you walk all night. Youre 
heading for your buried treasure — 
your quarter of a million. Your hand- 
cuffs? You're still wearing them. She 
won't give you the file for fear youl! 
double cross her. 

You grow to hate her. She wont 
give you the file. When you refuse to 
go on unless she gives you the file, she 
beats you with a stick. She keeps you 
weak by giving you just enough food 
to keep you going. She walks five or 
six paces in back of you. One night 
you try to run away from her. She 


(Continued on page 23) 
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DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE 


New Releases for High Schools 


(Most of these are released everywhere, but check before making final plans) 


LIFE wits FATHER 

A YOUNG MAN‘S FANCY 
YEARS AGO 

STRANGE BOARDERS 
THE WINSLOW BOY 
THE GLASS MENAGERIE 


THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET 























DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, INC. 


6 EAST 39th STREET NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Send for our new Catalogue 
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By LOUISE C. HORTON 


835 W. Farnum St., 
Royal Oak, Mich. 


ENTATIVE plans for the children’s 
theatre meetings at the National 
A.E.T.A. Conference in Washing- 

ton, D. C. December 28-30 are as 
follows: 

“Report from the International Scene’, 
by Virginia Lee Comer 

“Learning the Culture of Nations 
Through Plays”, by W. A. McCreary 

“International Understanding Through 
Children’s Theatre in Melting Pot 
Cities”, by Mildren Harter Wirt and 
Gladys Savage 

A Television Show at NBC Studio, 
the Wardman Park Hotel. Arranged 
by Rose Robinson Cowen 

Children’s theatre is popping up as 
news at many conferences and con- 
ventions. Zeta Phi Eta, drama and 
speech sorority, at its national conven- 
tion in Seattle, July 12-19 last, devoted 
one entire session to the subject. Mem- 
bers who had attended the National 
Children’s Theatre Conference in Den- 
ver last summer and had seen Miss 
Agnes Haaga demonstrate creative dra- 
matics with a group of children she 
had never seen before, were thrilled 
to see her in action again, this time 
with a group of her own students. 

Miss Haaga was introduced as 
‘Seattle’s gift from Heaven.” Her work 
in creative dramatics at the University 
of Washington is giving Seattle a lead- 
ing place in children’s theatre. 

Preceding Miss Haaga’s demonstration was 
an interesting and spirited panel on which 
were discussed topics relative to children’s 
theatre: plays, production problems, creative 
dramatics, etc. Panel members included: Mrs. 


Howard Lease, Junior League and Seattle 
Art Museum; Mrs. Lewis Edmonds, President 


DRAMA FOR CHILDREN 






This Department has for its purpose 
the advancement of the Children’s 
Theatre Movement in America. Direc- 
tors and teachers are urged to report 
to Miss Horton, for publication in 
this Department, news of their pro- 
ductions and other significant projects. 


of Junior Programs; Miss Agnes Haaga; Mrs. 
Geraldine B. Siks, teacher of creative dramat- 
ics in Seattle Art Museum and author of sev- 
eral children’s plays; Miss Edna L. Sterling, 
Consultant for Language Arts in Seattle Pub- 
lic Schools. The Moderator was Mrs. Nancy 
T. Smuck, creative dramatics volunteer work- 
ing with Seattle Camp Fire Girls and with 
the Library. 


A new children’s theatre organization 
has come into being at Detroit, Michi- 
gan, under the direction of Louise C. 
Horton. It is named Junior Theatre 
and has on its board of directors: Presi- 
dent, Dorothy Perry; Vice-President, 
Louis H. Bridenstine; Secretary, Mrs. 
Mildred Buck; Treasurer, Harold Ebel, 
Publicity Chairman, Mrs. Betty Lui; 
Patron Chairman, Mrs. Leonard Kasle; 
School Representative, Miss Agnes Cal- 
lahan. 

The idea was born in the minds of a 
group of civic-minded citizens in north- 
west Detroit, who came together with 
the purpose of finding a constructive 
way of combating the problem of 
juvenile delinquency. They sought a 
positive rather than a negative approach. 

In the future this group envisions a 
Young People’s Art Center, and are 
using theatre, which embraces all the 
arts, as the logical springboard. 

The theatre has enrolled over a 
hundred young people, ages seven to 
eighteen, in its initial registration, plus 
an adult membership, and an im- 
posing patron list. A large club room 
has been obtained at the Williams 
Riding Academy, which is centrally 
located. Here are held classes, try- 
outs, rehearsals, a scenery and costume 
workshop. 








ee 





Scene from the play, The Boy Titian, by Nora Tully MacAlvay. This production was given 
by the Children’s Theatre of Evanston, Illinois. 





(Photography by Willard B. Nickerson) 


Plans for the first part of the season include: 
an Open House at the club room, Nov. 9, at 
which time was presented a short program by 
adult members; Nov. 19, the theatres first 
major production, held in a nearby high school 
auditorium, MARY POPPINS; at Christmis 
time, a Christmas party, with a program pre- 
sented by the young members of the theatre; 
the last of January or the first of February, thie 
premiere of Miss Horton’s dramatization of P!:il 
Stong’ss WAY DOWN CELLAR. Under co.- 
sideration also, is a production to be presented 
entirely by the high school age group. 


On October 27 Miss Horton spoke on 
Creative Dramatics and Children’s The.- 
tre at the AAUW Conference at Mi<d- 
land, Michigan. 

The Children’s Experimental Theatre, 
Baltimore, Maryland, under the dire:- 
tion of Isabel B. Burger, filled its en- 
rollment quota of 140 before their 
registration date, Oct. 2. There are 
five classes in creative drama for young 
people from 8 to 20 meeting at the 
Vagabond Theatre once a week. In 
addition to these classes, their senior 
group of advanced students (ages 6 
to 25), the Sunday Nighters, meet on 
alternate Sunday evenings during the 
winter to make a study of the expression 
of the culture of other countries as 
found in their drama. The youngsters 
themselves will decide on the countries 
to be studied. They will work toward 
the presentation of three symposia dur- 
ing the year, each based on one of the 
three countries selected, with a panel 
discussion on short scenes presented at 
each. The closing project in June will 
consist of a presentation of the best 
scenes from the completed study. 

The theatre will open its season with 
its traditional production of Dickens’ 
A Christmas Carol, at the Vagabond 
Theatre, Dec. 17, 18, and 19. 


“The Hobby Horse Presents,” a radio pro- 
gram broadcast every Saturday, 8:45 A. M. 
over WMAQ, Chicago, presented during the 
fall, interviews with many famous authors of 
children’s books. Among them: Clara Ingram 
Judson, Enid Meadowcraft, Henry G. Felsen, 
Alida Malkus, Marguerite Henry, Erick Berry, 
and Munro Leaf.’ 


Houston Civic Theatre writes excited- 
ly about its children’s theatre work and 
the wonderful cooperation from the 
city. Over 10,000 children saw the'r 
first years productions: Mary Poppins, 
Heidi, ‘and Peter Pan. A Kiss for Cin- 
derella was presented for high school 
students. 


The theatre has incorporated and has sore 
of the outstanding men of the city as trustees. 
On the educational committee are the heacs 
of the different schools and _ representatives 
from organizations working with young pev- 
ple. One anonymous donor gave the theatre 
$3000 for the first year and repeated it the 
second year. A man who read about the 
organization in the paper got so excited th:t 
he promised to match these gifts. 


It is encouraging to all in childrens 
theatre to hear such wonderful news 
as this from the Houston Theatres 
children’s director, Winnie Mae Craw- 


ford. 
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by Rosemary G. Musil 


$15.00 for each performance 


WRITE 





A picturesque bringing-to-life of the American 
_ Chinese, woven around an ingenious detective plot. 
Plays about an hour and a half, requires two sets. 


MYSTERY AT.THE OLD FORT 


A delightful mystery-comedy, set in the fascinating 
ff interior of historic old Fort Niagara. 
an hour and a half, needs two sets. 


Royalty on each of these plays 


FOR 


FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


FOUR MODERN COMEDIES 


LITTLE LEE BOBO, Chinatown Detective 
by Rose Hum Lee and Charlotte Chorpenning 





THE GHOST OF MR. PENNY 
by Rosemary G. Musil 


A mystery play, with highlights of irresistible 
comedy. Plays about two hours, needs two sets. 


CRAZY CRICKET FARM 


by Lillian and Robert Masters 


Plays about 


Published by 


“eigerenri oO 
ANCHORAGE, KENTUCKY 


OUR ILLUSTRATED 


A modern comedy, vividly portraying middle- 
western farm life in America. 
hours, and requires two sets. 


Plays about two 


Play-books 
75¢ each 


THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE PRESS 


CATALOGUE 





SUSPENSE 
(Continued from page 20) 
catches up to you very quickly and 
beats you again until you are unconsci- 
ous. When you come to, she tells you 
not to try that again. She'll kill you 
next time. 

You go on walking night after night. 
She keeps behind you — always on 
the alert. Each night you get closer to 
the quarter of a million — your quarter 
of a million. 


You reach the spot where you’ve hidden the 
money. You tell her where it is — behind 
some bricks in an old sewer pipe. She orders 
you to pull the bricks out. You show her your 
wrists. The handcuffs have cut deep into 
them. You explain that you can’t lift anything 
because of the pain. She walks over to the 
old sewer pipe and sees the pile of bricks. 
She reaches in to pull the bricks out and in 
doing so turns her back to you for a second. 
A second — the second you've been hoping for, 
praying for, planning for. In an instant your 
hands are around her throat. The pain is al- 
most unbearable but you know it’s now or 
never. You put every ounce of strength into 
it. You feel her body go limp. It’s all over. 
Now for the file. In her pocketbook? No. 
In her coat pocket, in her dress? Then it 
comes to you — She Never Had A File! 


You start tearing at the bricks. Pain- 
fully, one by one, you pull them out. 
Then you see it — your money — your 
$250,000 — your quarter of a million! 
You reach for it. You can just touch 
it. With your hands handcuffed you 
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can’t reach it. You try and try again 
but you can’t reach it. You just can't 
reach it! 

You tear at the handcuffs. They 
don’t budge. You start pounding your 
hands on the bricks. The rage and the 
frustration and the pain finally drive 
you out of your mind. You scream and 
you pound your handcuffs. You give 
up pounding. Now you just scream 
and curse. 


A passerby hears you and notifies the police. 
They pick up you and your dead partner. 


. go foregoing is a typical story 
heard in “Suspense”. As a story it 
does not differ too much from many 
radio dramas; but in the treatment of 
the plot it differs considerably. 

The one element most necessary to 
making the above a successful drama — 
an element omitted from the above ac- 
count — was present at broadcast time 
in proper dosage. That element is 
suspense. 

It is the suspense of these broadcasts 
that makes this aptly named series stand 
head and shoulders above any radio 
thriller heard on the air this season — 
suspense artfully conceived in the writ- 
ing and as artistically directed and 
acted. 


This is the kind of a show that puts a direc- 
tor on his mettle. Where suspense is such an 


integral part of the show, it is soon apparent 
whether or not a director has the stuff. Either 
he has the complete attention of his listeners 
and steps up the beat of the listener’s pulse, 
or he fails dismally. 


The story told in brief above was 
handled so well that from the moment 
the trains collided the listener began 
to live the experiences of the desparate 
embezzler. He was compelled to stay 
with the show until its conclusion. 

Every sound effect was masterfully 
handled. The listener could feel the 
shock of the two trains colliding and 
the heat of the flames inside the burning 
car. 


William Powell’s portrayal of the handcuffed 
embezzler was eminently satisfactory. He suc- 
ceeds in developing the character in a most 
believable fashion from the clever, sure-of-him- 
self embezzler to the frustrated maniac. 


With stories selected from such writers 
as Emile C. Tepperman, Sylvia Rich- 
ards, Cornell Woolrich, Ben Hecht, Lu- 
cille Fletcher, and Dorothy L. Sayres, 
and actors such as Gene Kelly, Merle 
Oberon, Frederick March, Maureen O’ 
Sullivan, Charles Laughton and Agnes 
Moorhead ably directed by Anton Lead- 
er, “Suspense” is not only one of the 
best mystery shows of the air, it is one 
of the top dramatic programs presented 
for your listening pleasure. 
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THE FILM OF THE MONTH 


By H. KENN CARMICHAEL 
. Department of Drama, Los Angeles City College, 


Los Angeles, California. 


This department is designed 
to direct attention to the 
outstanding motion pictures 
of the 1948-49 season. Sug- 
gestions for future discus- 
sions are welcomed by the 
Department Editor. 





HAMLET 


Laurence Oliviers Hamlet is a 

must. For the theater-goer who 
sees only the “best pictures,” the film 
will be as rewarding as any other, and 
more rewarding than most. For the 
movie-goer who exercises little selec- 
tivity in his film diet, the Olivier Hamlet 
will persuade him; as will no other 
experience, that not only is Shakes- 
peare not a “dead” writer, but that the 
bard’s writing is more suited to the 
medium of film than are many of the 
screenplays of today. 


Fu: the student of Shakespeare, 


Credit, and the lion’s share of it, goes to 
Olivier himself for the artistry with which he 
has fused the various elements of his medium 
into a dramatic and moving piece of theatre. 
For the first time on the screen, Shakespeare 
has been made intelligible to everyone. By 
comparison, most other adaptations to the 
screen seem like halfway attempts. Even Oli- 
vier's HENRY V, successful as it still is, does 
not match his HAMLET for concise charac- 
terization throughout the cast and uniformly 
clear rendition of the magnificent verse. A 
superbly balanced company read the lines with 
the cadences of poetic prose; there are no 
thick dialects, as in HENRY V, to confuse the 
American ear; and the technical reproduction 
of speech, music and effects is all but flawless. 


This production of Hamlet merits, 
with little question, the title of “film 
of the year.” The picture is a Two 
Cities Film, made in England, released 
in this country through Universal-Inter- 
national, and sponsored by the Theatre 
Guild. Recently released in several 
cities over the country as a “program” 
picture at special prices, it ultimately 
will come within reach of most of the 
movie-going public. Already special 
rates have been announced for schools 
in certain areas, and theatres are crowd- 
ed with enthusiastic audiences. 

Two stellar players vie for honors: 
Laurence Olivier, who never for a mo- 
ment lets you remember Olivier and 
forget Hamlet; and the camera, which 
with uncanny persistence makes proper 
use of the motion picture medium by 
keeping before the eyes of the audience 
a dynamic pattern of visual images — 
images that are rarely static and almost 
stirring. 

The camera is, of course, Olivier’s alter ego, 
for as director, Olivier was responsible for the 
total design of the film. From the opening 
shots, when the spectator is borne through 
cminous mists to the isolated and doomed 
castle of Elsinore, to the closing sequence, 
when the body of Hamlet is followed up the 
spiraling ramparts of the gaunt fortress, the 
camera provides a visual excitement that is 


too seldom experienced in motion pictures. 
This is the hallmark of a great film, and Oli- 
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vier and his fellow artists have revealed in 


HAMLET the essence of motion picture art: ° 


moving pictures of which the movement itself 
reveals character, intensifies mood, and _ tells 
a story. 


To be sure, not all the professional 
critics agree that this use of the camera 
has enhanced the film. Arthur Hopkins, 
probably the most bitter of them on 
this score, opined (in THEATRE ARTS, 
Aug.-Sep., 1948) that “there is tireless 
movement that never moves. There is 
restless scurrying that finds no destina- 
tion . . . The camera loves detours. It 
is insatiably inquisitive about the incon- 
sequential . . . The camera, having no 
mind, does not know that the richest 
pictures that can exhilarate man are 
those revealed only on the screen of 
his mind.” That Mr. Hopkins has de- 
liberately scorned the potentialities of 
the motion picture in favor of his first 
love, the stage, is apparent. The de- 
partment editor suggest that this con- 
troversial topic might well provide the 
springboard for club discussions of 
Hamlet. 


More typical of critical comment is that of 
TIME (for June 28, 1948): “The camera, prowl- 
ing and peering about the cavernous castle, 
creates a kind of continuum of time and space.” 
The TIME review does point out, however, 
that. Olivier’s films are not strictly creative 
works of motion picture art, since “the essen- 
tial art of moving pictures is as overwhelmingly 
visual as the essential art of his visually charm- 
ing pictures is verbal.” Nevertheless, the fact 
that Olivier has recognized and utilized the 
power of a film to support story, mood, and 
character through visual images that are more 
than photographs of a stage drama, is an en- 
couraging sign. There have been too few 
films that have gone beyond mere enlargement 
of proscenium staging. 


There has been general agreement 
among reviewers that Olivier’s interpre- 
tation of Hamlet, the man, is less 
penetrating and less complex than those 
of his predecessors on the stage. And 
disappointment has been widely ex- 
pressed over the omission of such fa- 
miliar and critical passages as “O what 
a rogue and peasant slave am I.” It 
is true that Olivier’s story of the Dane 
is more nearly the tragedy of “a man 
who could not make up his mind,” as 
announced in the foreword to the pic- 
ture, than the tragedy of a tortured soul, 
perplexed, irresolute, and “sicklied o'er 
with the pale cast of thought.” But 
Olivierss Hamlet, while more robust 
than most, is consistent and credible, 
and the mold in which he has been 
cast is the more readily intelligible to 
the public at large. 


Production-wise, the film is a master-work of 
analysis and creation. The sets are enormous 
caverns that are as austere and immutable as 
fate itself. Elsinore’s towering walls and end- 
less passages seem to mock the characters in 
their futile attempts to escape their destinies, 
Hamlet’s famous soliloquy, “To be, or not to 
be,” earns new significance as the Prince con- 
templates suicide from a lofty battlement over- 
looking the forbidding seacoast. 


The black-and-white photography puts 
emphasis on the verse and the fluid 
design as effectively as the color in 
Henry V enhanced the effect of illumi- 
nated manuscript and medieval ait. 
Black-and-white offered the advantage 
of “deep focus,” so that there appear 
continually long shots in which both 
the foreground and distant figures are 
sharply delineated. 


Abstraction is a keynote in the design 
of the castle and of the costumes. “I 
saw the costumes as a child might.” 
wrote Olivier, “with the King and Queen 
looking recognisably regal, rather in a 
conventional, playing card manner. And 
the Prince was immemorially clad in 
the medieval doublet and hose. Ophe- 
lia’s simplicity was brought out by 
clothes of almost Victorian innocence.”* 
The castle itself echoes this simplicity 
in stark grandeur; the design arises 
rather from the disposition of large mas- 
ses and gross architectural elements than 
from intricate detail. 

So also with the furnishings. Olivier 
says: “We have purposely planned the 
film with spacious, emptly sets. No 
piece of furniture appears on the screen 
unless it plays a necessary part in the 
film, either when it is first seen, or 
later in the story. In this way, each 
piece, whether table, chair or bed, be- 
comes an object of increasd significance, 
and makes its own tiny contribution to 
the general pattern of the film.” Hamlet 
presents and effective marriage of all 
these visual effects and the musical 
score, the latter created by Willam 
Walton and played by the Philharmonia 
Orchestra. 

Laurence Olivier admits a preference 
for the work of director over that of 
actor when it comes to pictures, al- 
though it is as actor that he came first 
to prominence. In the production of 
Hamlet he used an understudy during 
the planning of scenes, then stepped 
into the role for rehearsals and _ takes. 
Hamlet gives ample evidence of his ex- 
ceptional talent for both jobs. A close 
friend, Alan Dent, who was Olivier’s 
co-editor of the Hamlet text for the film, 
provides these glimpses of the man’s 


“He is just forty and was born . . . at Dor- 
King in the heart of Surrey. He was educated 
at St. Edward’s School in Oxford, and from 
there went straight to the best university for 
any English players, the acting academy of the 
late Elsie Fogerty. His first appearance on the 
stage was at the age of fifteen when he played 
Katherine in Shakespeare’s THE TAMING OF 


*This and the quotation that follows are 


from THE FILM HAMLET, published by the 
Saturn Press, London, England. 
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The ghost re-visits Hamlet (Laurence Olivier) in the Queen’s bed chamber. 
in his habit as he lived!’ 


““My_ father, 











THE SHREW at a special boy’s performance 
during the 1922 Shakespeare Festival at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon. After the performance a de- 
lightful old lady patted him on the head and 
said a few words of encouragement. The little 
boy felt there and then that he would never 
look back. For the old lady was Ellen Terry. 
__“For three years, beginning in 1926, when 
he was 20, Olivier was playing both leading 
and lesser parts in the famous Birmingham 
Repertory Theatre which has given London so 
many of its best current players. The com- 
pany eventually came to London for a short 
season at the Court Theatre. They played El- 
mer Rice’s THE ADDING MACHINE, Shakes- 
peares MACBETH, and a revival of Alfred, 
Lord Tennyson’s stodgy drama of HAROLD... 

“At 23 he was Captain Stanhope in the 
best play that came out of the first world war, 
JOURNEY’S END. In the following year he 
made the first of many appearances in New 
York. Following his career at this period is 
like watching the zigzag of a tennis ball. Thus, 
he was playing second fiddle to Noel Coward 
in PRIVATE LIVES the year after that in 
London, and ditto in PRIVATE LIVES the 
year after that in New York. 


“Then Hollywood and the fascination of 
films claimed the eager and oncoming young 
actor, but not for long. The ding-dong be- 
tween London and New York theatres was 
soon to be resumed. He was in THE RATS 
OF NORWAY in London in 1933 and in THE 
GREEN BAY TREE in New York in the same 
year. In 1934 he played with Ina Claire in 
BIOGRAPHY and he followed this up with 
two of his most memorable early performances 
—the lecherous Bothwell in QUEEN O’ 
SCOTS .. . and the jovial-saturnine Antony 
Cavendish .. . in THEATRE ROYAL... . 


“His next three years were almost entirely 
devoted to Shakespeare, playing in London 
(1935-1938). He appeared, principally at the 
Old Vic, as Romeo, Mercutio, Sir Toby Belch, 
Henry V, Macbeth, Hamlet, Iago, Coriolanus. 
From 1940 to 1943 he plunged into film-mak- 
ing in Hollywood. Four of his most memor- 
able screen appearances belong to this period — 
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Heathcliff in WUTHERING HEIGHTS, Max 
de Wynter in REBECCA, Mr. Darey in PRIDE 
AND PREJUDICE, and Lord Nelson in LADY 
HAMILTON. He returned to England in 
1940 and married the bewitching little Vivian 
Leigh who had partnered him in the last- 
named film. 


“For three years thereafter he virtually van- 
ished into the Fleet Air Arm-war service for 
which he had volunteered and from which he 
was eventually released in order (a) to join 
Ralph Richardson and John Burrell in that re- 
constitution of the Old Vic, which has since 
made theatrical history, and (b) to make, direct, 
and act in his very own conception of a film 
of Shakespeare’s HENRY V, which has since 
made cinematic history.” 


Oliver has again, as in Henry V, sur- 
rounded himself with exceptionally cap- 
able players. Eileen Herlie as Ger- 
trude, the Queen, is lovely enough to 
justify Claudius’ attraction to her, and 
Basil Sydney’s Claudius is properly 
proud and hard of heart. Felix Ayl- 
mer (Polonius), Norman Wooland ( Ho- 
ratio), and Terence Morgan ( Laertes) 
are fine. Stanley Holloway creates a 
gratifyingly believable character for the 
gravedigger, one of Shakespeare's clowns 
who too frequently has been delineated 
with crude and farcical strokes. The 
second gravedigger, Fortinbras, Rosen- 
crantz and Guildenstern are omitted 





CHILDREN’S THEATRE 
PRODUCTION CALENDAR 


Regina, Saskatchewan, Children’s 
Theatre 

October — Cinderella 

December — Rumpelstiltskin 


Portiand, Oregon, Civic Theatre 
October — Aladdin 
November — Little Red Riding Hood 
December — The Elves and the Shoe- 
maker 
February — Peter, Peter, Pumpkin 
Eater 
March — The Dog of Flanders 
April— The Sleeping Beauty 
May — The Indian Captive 
Louisville, Kentucky, Children’s Theatre 
October — The Snow Queen (Straw- 
bridge) 
December — Pinafore 
March — Little Women 
April — The Sleeping Beauty 
Charleston, W. Va. Children’s Theatre 
November — Seven Little Rebels 
March — Heidi 
Indianapolis, Indiana, Civic Theatre 
October — Jack and the Beanstalk 
November — The Sleeping Beauty 
February — The Ghost of Mr. Penny 
April — Rip Van Winkle 
Elmhurst, Illinois, Children’s Theatre 
October — Hurricane Island 
February — The Sleeping Beauty 
April — The Indian Captive 
Nashville Children’s Theatre 
October — Daniel Boone 
May — Huckleberry Finn 
Detroit Civic Players 
October — Cinderella 
February — Little Women 
April — The Elves and the Shoemaker - 
Weekly Television Broadcast of 
“Mother Goose Stories.” 
Raleigh, N. C. Children’s Theatre 
November — Cinderella 
December — The Christmas Nightin- 


gale 
April — Tom Sawyer 














Designing Scenery for the Stage 
By A. S. Gillette 
A reprint of the series of seven articles by 
Professor Gillette published last season in 
DRAMATICS MAGAZINE. A practical source 
of authoritative information for theatre 
workers at all educational levels. Price, 50¢ 
THE NATIONAL THESPIAN SOCIETY 
College Hill Station Cincinnati 24, Ohio 











from the Olivier Hamlet without serious 
injury to the adaptation. 

Jean Simmons presents an Ophelia 
who is perhaps closer to the Ophelia of 
the full Hamlet text than is any of the 
other characters to their originals. Prod- 
uct of the film studios, Miss Simmons 
is evidence of the infrequently ad- 
mitted possibility that one can learn to 
act in pictures. She has recently turned 
down an offer from Olivier to work 
in the Old Vic in Bristol in order to 
accept a five-year contract with J. 
Arthur Rank, British film impresario. 
Pessimists shake their heads sagely and 
predict that Miss Simmons will be 
sorry, and that both stage and screen 
will be the losers. 


A “study guide” to HAMLET, an illus- 
trated 16-page booklet, has been made avail- 
able in quantity, without charge, to teachers 
and their pupils. Distribution is made through 
the theatres showing the film. For information 
regarding distribution in areas where the film 
has not yet been exhibited, teachers may ad- 
dress inquiries to Universal-International, 445 
Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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RECENT RELEASES 





By ALBERT JOHNSON 5 

Prominent playwright and former Director of the Cornell College Theater 

3-ACT PLAYS : 
PEOPLE ARE TALKING BOYS ABOUT BOBBETTE MAYBE IT’S LOVE Kf 
IF THIS BE BLISS GLORY TO GOLDY SO HELP ME : 


x x cee 


HIT PLAYS 


By DONALD PAYTON 


For the convenience of the Hundreds of Play Directors who, after producing 

a Payton play, are continually demanding more and more productions by this fl 
outstanding writer of teen-age plays — we are listing below all of his plays 
pulished to date. 1 | 

3-ACT PLAYS um at 

JUST DUCKY THE AWKWARD PAUSE ! 
BOARDING HOUSE REACH DESPERATE AMBROSE 
MOTHER DOES THE TALKING 


1-ACT PLAYS 
LOVE HITS WILBUR 
LIFE WITH BOBBY SOX 
FOXY GRANDMA 
THANKS, BOBBY SOX 


1-ACT XMAS PLAYS 
MUGGSY’S MERRY CHRISTMAS 


HEUER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


CEDAR RAPIDS, l|OWA 
| SEND FOR OUR FREE 1949 CATALOG (144 PAGES). 
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BOBBY SOX 

LIFE O’ THE PARTY 
DATE FOR BOBBY SOX 
| STONEY JONES 


UNCLE TOM’S CRABBIN’ 
THE SHOCK OF HIS LIFE 
WILBUR MINDS THE BABY 
SURE AS YOUR BORN 





ALL IS CALM 
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San Antonio, Texas 


HE 1948-49 dramatics season for students 

of the San Antonio Vocational and Tech- 
nical High School (Troupe 767) got underway 
on October 20 with the production of two 
plays, Love Rides the Rails and Fun To- 
night.. Plans are now beirg made for the 
presentation of a playbill of four one-act 
plays early in December. Each of the four 
plays will be directed by a student. Other 
dramatics projects for this season include the 
performance of the following one-acts given 
by the class in dramatics: The Red Velvet 
Goat, The Warrior's Husband and Don’t Feed 
the Animals. Make-up, costumes, properties, 
acting, and directing are among the subjects 
being discussed at regular dramatics club 
meetings, with Mrs. Elaine Curran as director. 


Greenfield, Ohio 


NOTHER varied season of dramatic proj- 
ects is announced by Wylie Fetherlin for 

his students at the McClain High School 
(Troupe 400). Thespians opened the year 
with a performance of One Mad Night on 
November 19. Queen for a Day is scheduled 
for January, while either the Would-Be-Gentle- 
man or The Miser will be staged by Thespians 
after the Easter holidays. The year will 
close with another Thespian production in 
May, with either Suspect or Outward Bound 
being presented. Members of the radio class 








On The High School Stage 


News items published in this department are contributed by schools affiliated with 


The National Thespian Society 


present a radio program every Sunday over 
station WBE of Chillicothe, with Mr. Fether- 
lin serving as assistant to the director for 
this program. The first 12 radio programs 
of this season consisted of dramatizations of 
stories by De Maupassant. All who broad- 
cast are Thespians. The same group will 
also produce a number of radio programs for 
station WPFB at Middlctown.—Virginia Dales, 
Secretary 


Wisconsin Rapids, Wisc. 

HE all-school play, What A Life, was 

given on November 17, 18, at the Lincoln 
High School (Thespian Troupe 525), with 
Harriet Schliech as director. This is one of 
two major plays to be included in this season’s 
schedule, the other being th- Senior class play 
which will be presented in the spring. Among 
the one-acts scheduled for this season are: 
The Two Beauties, Jerry Meets Cupid, Love 
Hits Wilbur. and An Amateur Hamlet. Thes- 
pians will present an eve~‘~g of one-act plays 
in February or March. Plans are also being 
made for the observance of National Drama 
Week, February 6 through 18.—Susan Perling, 
Secretary 


Coeur D’Alene, Idaho 


BR or ekys of Troupe 190 of the Coeur 
d'Alene High School will give four major 
plays and several one-acts this season, with 
Evelyn Townsend as troupe sponsor. The 


first three-act play of the year, Icebound, 
was given to a capacity audience on November 
16. Nine Girls will follow in January. The 
Enchanted Cottage is tentatively chosen for 
production in March, with the title of the 
play for April to be announced later. Among 
the one-acts to be given for school purposes 
are: Ten Room Bungalow, Sandalwood Box, 
Mary's Lamb, The Old Lady Shows Her 
Medals, and Kiss in Colin’s Eyes. The oper- 
etta, Patience, will be given in March.—Betty 
Robertg, Secretary 


Kilgore ,Texas 


. Junior class production of George 
Washington Slept Here will be given on 
December 2 at the Kilgore High School 
(Troupe 45), with Ann Whatley as directo:. 
Candida or Stage Door will be staged .by 
the Senior class later in the season. Thes- 
pians and dramatics club members are pre- 
senting programs for assembly. The sam; 
groups plan three or four trips this seaso. 
to the Shreveport Little Theatre and t»> 
Theatre *48 of Dallas, Texas. 


St. Joseph, II. 


ITH Margaret B. Lambdin as directo’, 

two major plays are included in th: 
seasons playbill at the St. Joseph Communit’ 
High School (Troupe 677). Dotty and Daf 
was given on November 5, while Januar) 
Thaw will be given by the Senior class ii 
April. The fall term will also include 
program of three one-act plays precented b” 
the dramatics club on December 19. h> 
playbill for this occasion will consist 0: 
Comin’ Around the Mountain, Jerry Break: 
a Date, and The Black Widow. Plans are 
also being made for siudents to see play; 
given by neighboring high schools.—Alla:: 
J. Marco, Troupe President 
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Now off the press — | 
i; Orders filled the day received - 
: Hartzell Spence’s 
i. ’ 
4 " Full Length comedy, for 8 m., 9 w., 1 int., based on the famous novel by Hartzell Spence | 
| } Here is a new play based on the same novel from which the outstanding Warner Brothers 
j motion picture was made which starred Fredric March and Martha Scott | 
|| | STORY OF THE PLAY ) 
When Rev. Spence, his high school age, trouble- leads to a pitched battle among his. flock, and then | 
‘ getting-into children, and attractive wife walk into the very threat of his being dismissed from the . 
! the run-down, dilapidated parsonage at their new clergy. On the day he is to leave for the confer- 
| parish, it’s quite a shock . . . but that’s only the ence to defend himself, Rev. Spence has a minor 
1 beginning. Rev. Spence finds the church building accident that puts him in bed. At the same time, 
ei) starting to disintegrate, the congregation split into Hartzell’s personal complications have led him not 
| warring factions and the choir, ‘a cross between only to the brink of romantic disaster, but right 
| the devil’s grandmother and a swarm of mountain into the local hoosegow . . . and just when the 
5 wildcats” . . . and that’s not the worst. The town entire future of the Spence family depends on him. 
| is being poisoned by bigotry. Eileen and Hartzell, The surprising, whirlwind conclusion rings down : 
the teen age children, are pretty disgusted at the curtain on an inspiring, and yet laugh-packed 
d, having been yanked out of a comfortable parson- evening’s entertainment. . 
er : age and a swell high school. But then Hartzell Characters: Vigorous Rev. Spence and his gentle : 
he meets pretty Louise, and Eileen is introduced to attractive wife; their minister son who is the Nar- 
* Ronny, the football captain. The uproarious com- rator of events; the teen-age Hartzell; his pretty | 
~ plications that result make even more difficulties sister; the friendly doctor; Hartzell’s sweetheart; 
es for Rev. Spence. His struggle to build a new church, the football captain and his pigtailed sister, and 
mx, organize a new choir, and crush_ intolerance, the various members of the church. | 
er 
- Price 75¢ Royalty, $25.00 
: | 
i : THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO. . 
7 1706 So. Prairie Ave. - Chicago 16, Ill. 
01 
by | : ORDER BLANK . 
Bc 
~ Please rush copies of the new play | 
01 a‘) ! 
t ONE FOOT IN HEAVEN 
| The (2 | 
Dramatic NAME . | 
0"; 7 ° 
hs | Publishing STREET | 
fi || 
, 1 CITY STATE 
ha | Co. | 
i a , P 
Y : 1706 So. Prairie Ave. Enclosed find $ 
* i Chicago 16, Ill. [] Send C.0.D. | 
- ; Dramatics Magazine 
ays 
7 ae ee Ee TERRE NC PER SUMTER 
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ATTENTION DIRECTORS 





i‘ THREE-ACT SUCCESSES POPULAR ONE-ACT PLAYS * 
TANGLED YARN — Sure-fire comedy. Cast 5 m., 7 w., DARK WIND—Modern war drama, timely, inspiring. ~Won 
1 int. Action every minute, teeming with laughs. $10.00 superior at National Drama Festival. Cast Im., 3 w., 
' Percentage royalty. 85¢ (or all women). Royalty, $5.00. 50¢ | 
it OH SAY! DO YOU SEE? Cast 5m., 7 w., (extras). A new “THE OLD GRAY MARE AIN‘’T’’—Funniest comedy ever, hn 
comedy. Today’s problems present hilarious lines and with a musical background. Cast 2m., 2w., 1 int. Roy- it 
action before they are solved. Royalty, $25.00. 85¢ alty, $5.00. : 50¢ I | 
ROMANTIC BY REQUEST—Peppery Grandma mixes with the SHE’S A NEAT JOB—Chairs arranged to represent seats in | 
" city slickers and how the laughs roll! Cast 4m., 5w., a railroad car, makes the setting for the initiation of a ‘ 
1 ext. Royalty, $25.00. 85¢ young sailor by his buddies. Cast 7m., 5w. Royalty, i 
BLACK CAT—lIf you are looking for a sure-fire mystery $5.00 : 50¢ | 
thriller, this is it! Cast 5m., 5w., 1 int. Royalty RED FLANNELS—Another prize winning comedy. Grandpa | 
25.00. 85¢ and his red flannels cause a run on the bank. Cast 4m., l 
ANGEL UNAWARES—One of the best High School comedies 3 w. 50¢ et 
on the list. Cast 5m., 5w., 1 $10.00 Percentage FLIGHT OF THE HERONS—Famous Contest drama. Many | 

















royalty. 60¢ times a winner. Cast 3m., 2w. Royalty, $10.00 50¢ 
ny CREAM OF THE CROP OF NEW READINGS > 
THE TRAVEL TALK—Humorous Mon. .............. 40¢ ONE WORLD FOR RELIGION—Oration .............. 50¢ | 
THE CRITIC—Humorous ...................... _.50¢ MADNESS OF PHILIP—Humorous ................. 50¢ | 

BILL’S LITTLE GIRL—Dramatic ................... 60¢ LOSER WiNS—Humorous ........................ 45¢ 
THOSE ARE THE STARS—Dramatic ............... 60¢ GOOD READERS ARE RARE—Humorous ............ 60¢ rs 
DIVIDENDS OF KINDNESS—Dramatic 1: eae Gece 50¢ RUSSIA AND THE U.S.A.—Oration ................ 50¢ | 
THUNDER AND LIGHTNING—Humorous ............ 40¢ WORLD CITIZENSHIP—Oration ................... 50¢ H 
YOU NEVER CAN TELL—Humorous ................ 50¢ emt 60¢ 1 
o ATOMIC POWER CAN BE SAFE—Oration........... .40¢ MANY MOONS—Dramatic ....................... 60¢ 
FEARFUL MIRACLE—Oration ..................... 50¢ SINGING EAGLES—Dramatic ..................... 60¢ 1 
GOOD NEWS OF DAMNATION—Oration ............ 50¢ HOPE OF HUMANITY—Oration ................... 50¢ ] 
RADIO AUDITION—Humorous .................... 45¢ AN AMATEUR HOUR—Humorous .................. 60¢ | 
' | 
ie SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE : 
IVAN BLOOM HARDIN COMPANY 
i" 3806 Cottage Grove Ave. Des Moines 11, lowa i 
: = _ | 
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Prophetstown, IIl. 


SCORT TROUBLE was offered on No- 

vember 7 as the Senior class play at the 
Prophetstown High School (Troupe 244), with 
Clarence J. Brown as director. The other 
three-act play of the past season, If You Knew 
Susie, was staged by the Junior class on April 
23. This production was also directed by Mr. 
Brown. Among the one-acts given during the 
season were Who Gets the Car Tonight? and 
The Christmas That Bounced.—Janice Hamil- 
ton, Secretary 


Plattsmouth, Nebr. 


embers of Troupe 241 of the Plattsmouth 
High School enjoyed an interesting sea- 
son in dramatics during the 1947-48 school 
term, with Mrs. Alta Reade as director. The 


season began with the Junior class production 
of Home Sweet Homicide in November. In 
February came the production of a program 
of three assembly plays, Life O° the Party, 
Mushrooms Coming Up, and The Little That 
Is Good. Several students participated in 
speech and dramatics contests.—Rita Kip- 
patrick, Secretary 


Dunbar, West Va. 


HESPIANS began the 1947-48 dramatics 

season at the Dunbar High School (Troupe 
252) with a sucessful performance of Double 
Door in November. In April Thespians spon- 
sored the production of the Senior class play, 
The Whole Town's Talking, with sponsor 
Ruby F. Bright directing both productions. 
The season also included production of the 











This scene occurred in a production of Double Door given by the the Senior class at the 


Bellefontaine, Ohio, High School (Thespian Troupe 100), with Lois Lee Perry as director. 
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following one-act plays: The Maker of Dreams, 
Free Moon, Wilcat Willie Gets Brain Fever, 
The City Slicker and Our Nell. Make-up, 
characterization, and stagecraft were among 
the subjects taken up at the dramatics club 
meetings. Sixteen students were honored with 
Thespian membership. 


Hazelton, Pa. 


te Youth Canteen production of We 
Shook the Family Tree on September 28 
marked the beginning of another busy season 
in dramatics at the Hazelton Senior High 
School (Troupe 257) with Marian V. Brown 
as director. In October Thespians presented 
three one-act plays, Charity Ball, Pot Luck, 
and On the Air, while the same group will give 
Too Much Mistletoe in December. Current 
Broadway plays, radio techniques, principles 
of make-up and dramatic criticism are among 
the subjects being considered at the regular 
dramatics club meetings.—Martha Reno, Sec- 
retary 


Midland, Texas 


WO popular performances of Remembe 

the Day were given by the Junior clas 
of the Midland High School (Troupe 845 
on November 4, 5, with Verna Harris a 
director. Thespians assisted with costumes 
make-up, and scenery for this play. On No 
vember 20 the beginning class in dramatic 
gave a program of four one-acts: The Under 
current, Jazz and Minuet, How the Grea 
Guest Came, and The Powers That Be 
The Speech and Music Departments wil 
be joint sponsors of the pageant, The Promisec 
One, this being the fourth production of thi: 
pageant in as many years at this school. The 
script is revised somewhat each year, and 
the pageant is :taged differently on each 
occasion. 
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attractive catalogue. 


GUIDE TO LEADING STAGE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLY HOUSES 


: t postal card addressed to each firm listed on this page will bring you on 
‘oS Write today. es Ine 


MENTION DRAMATICS MAGAZ 
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“YEARS AGO” 
Staged by the Valley Players 
Holyoke, Mass. 





COSTUME PLOT 
or 


SPECIAL 
SUGGESTIONS 
for 
YOUR SHOW 
mailed upon request 
without obligation 
to you. 


Hooker-Howe Costume Company 
Box 391, Haverhill, Mass. 











Stagecraft Service 


A complete stock of Scenery, Draperies, Light- 
ing and Supplies for Sale, including a huge 
rental stock for Plays and Operettas. 


Charles H. Stewart & Co. 








6 - 8 College Circle, Somerville 44, Mass. 
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COLORADO COSTUME CO. 


1751 Champa St. DENVER, COLO. 
COSTUMES, WIGS, MAKE-UP, 


37th and Charlotte Streets 
PITTSBURGH |, PA. 
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1 STAGE CURTAINS 

" CYCLORAMA CURTAINS 
" STAGE LIGHTING 
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STAGE LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
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SCHOEN & CROWE 


403 W. 47th St. New York 19, N. Y. 
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| Pittsburgh Stage & Equipment Studuos 


| 
| 
WINDOW DRAPERIES 
STAGE SCENERY 
STAGE RIGGING I 

















EDUCATIONAL DISCOUNTS from 10% to 20% 


Sound Records 
Paints 


For All Characters and Productions 64 FAMOUS 0 Rosco Lahoratories 
20 YEARS RELIABLE RENTAL SERVICE Non-Fading COLORS Gy se6s nudson Avenue 
For quotations, give title, period, ecole, } | targe size 20°26" QM Brooklyn 1, WX 
THEATRE PRODUCTION SERVICE = carts ncntols 
ALL SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT socane ll 
FOR THE THEATRE — 
Write for Catalogue H ney 








INC. 1430 Broadway 


New York City ®iaaine 
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Carlsbad, New Mexico. 


HE popular comedy, Junior Miss, was 

greeted with much enthusiasm by the 
large audience which saw the performances 
given on November 18, 19 at the Carlsbad 
High School (Troupe 775) with Nicholas J. 
Kockler as director. The play was given 
under the sponsorship of the Senior class. 
The second three act play of the season will 
be given late in March with the Junior class 
as sponsors. Ram~shackle Inn is being con- 
sidered by the Juniors. Other dramatics events 
of the season include a pageant at Christmas 
and one at Easter, and one-act plays for 
assembly. Principles of lighting, scene design 
and construction are among the subjects being 
studied this season. Meetings are held every 
two weeks. There is much interest in dra- 
matics in the school, with Mr. Kockler offer- 
ing students a variety of interesting projects.— 
Koni Goble, Secretary 


Crossville, Tenn. 


matinee and evening performance of 
the mystery-comedy, Who Killed Aunt 


DECEMBER, 1948 


Caroline? early in October served to open 
another worth while dramatics season for 
students of the Cumberland County High 
School (Troupe 428) with Ethel W. Walker 
as director. As a result of this production 
and other projects some twenty students be- 
came eligible for Thespian membership this 
semester. Mill Walker is again serving as 
Thespian Regional Director for Tennessee 
this season.—Janet Beyer, Secretary. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 

LDER High School (Troupe 552) dra- 

matics students cooperated with students 
of the Mercy and Seton High Schools for the 
production of four major shows this past sea- 
son. These productions were Ramshackle Inn 
(October), Jane Eyre (November), Little 
Town of Bethlehem (December), and You‘re 
Only Young Once. A fifth show, Brother 
Orchid, was staged by the Elder students in 
March with Father Robert John Putnick as 
director. Students also participated in the 
Brotherhood Week dramas, C.Y.O., Genesian 
Guild, and several attended performances 
given professionally.—John Busse, Secretary 
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@ VELOUR CURTAINS 
@ CURTAIN TRACKS 
@ OLIO CURTAINS 
®@ CYCLORAMAS 


@ AUDITORIUM DRAPES 
@® PAINTED DROPS 

@® AND SETTINGS 

@ CYKE PROPS 


@ INTERIOR FLATS 
@ LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
@ STAGE HARDWARE 
® AND RIGGING 


@® MOTOR CONTROLS 
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SPECIAL NOTICE 


We have in stock scenic muslin. 


KNOXVILLE 
SCENIC STUDIOS 


609-611 Phillips Avenue 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 


P.O. Box 412 
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Amarillo, Texas 


HESPIANS and drama class members 

combined efforts resulted in a number of 
one-act play productions this past season at 
the Amarillo Senior High School (Troupe 335) 
with Mrs. N. N. Whitworth as director. Among 
the titles staged were Bird on Wings, Grapes 
for Dinner, The Kid Makes Up His Mind, All 
But the Truth, The Valiant, Command Per- 
formance, A Message from Kuhfu, and Dust 
of the Road. The season also saw the pres- 
entation of a Christmas pageant, public initia- 
tion ceremony, and attendance at a perform- 
ance of The Barrets of Wimpole Street staged 
by a Little Theatre.—Sara Wescoat, Secretary 


Fair Oaks, Calif. 


"ie spring term at the San Juan Union 
High School (Troupe 289) saw the per- 
formance of two major plays with Shirley A. 
Hewitt as director. In February the Junior 
class staged January Thaw to a large audience. 
In April the Senior class followed with a 
successful performance of Heaven Can Wait. 
Thespians brought the season to a close in 
May with a Gay Nineties Revue. The 
season also saw the production of the one-act 
plays, Not Tonight, A Fool, and Parted on 
Her Wedding Morn. 


Baldwin, New York 


WO radio plays were given over Station 

WGBB this past season by dramatics stu- 
dents of the Baldwin High School (Troupe 
28) with Elizabeth L. Hutchinson as director. 
These were Adventures of Winday Storm, an 
original script, and The State Versus Joe Miller, 
a play furnished by Junior Scholastic. By 
way of major productions, the Senior class 
staged Best Foot Forward on November 21, 
with Mrs. Hutchinson directing. On March 
5, the Masque followed with a performance 
of The Cat and the Canary. Eight students 
qualified for membership during the season.— 
Barbara Hassen, Secretary 
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TO LEADING SCHOOLS OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 


you enswer ony of these advertisements, mention DRAMATICS MAGAZINE 








School of Drama 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
_ SEATTLE, WASH. 
@ Complete Curriculum leading to B.A. 
and M.A. Degrees. 
@ Operating Showboat and Penthouse 
Theatres. 


GLENN HUGHES, Executive Director 








me 


School of the Theatre 


University of Denver 


Majors in Acting, Directing, 
Production 


Courses Leading to 
B.A., M.A., and Ph.D. 


DENVER, COLORADO 





GOODMAN 









MAURICE GNESIN, Ph.D. 
Head of the Schoo! 
MARY AGNES DOYLE 
Assistant Heed 


ACTING, RADIO, 
DIRECTING, DESIGN 


Acting Company for Advanced Students 
8.F.A. end M.F.A. Degrees 
For information Write: 








LOUISE DALE SPOOR, Registrer 
Dept. T, Geoodmen Memorial Theatre, Chicage 3 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 














Normal, Il. 


N addition to their work in high school 
dramatics, students of the Normal Com- 
munity High School (Thespian Troupe 613) 
had many excellent opportunities this past 
season to study acting at the local Community 
Theatre in which troupe sponsor Colene 





PASADENA PLAYHOUSE stort your 
School of the Theatre ‘icn+ in 


right in 
America’s foremost theatre-school. Stage, 
screen, radio, television. $900,000 plant. 4 
stages. Hollywood, Broadway scouted. Se- 
mesters start Jan., April, July, Oct. Two- 
year course to degree. Address General Man- 
ager, 445S.El Molino Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 











OHIO UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF DRAMATIC ART AND SPEECH 
Dramatic Production 
Radio, Speech, Speech Correction 
A.B., B.F.A., M.A., M.F.A. degrees 
Regular Schedule of Production in University 
Theatre and .Playshop 
For information write C. E. Kantner, Director 
Athens, Ohio 


. GELLER THEATRE WORKSHOP 


“Hollywood’s Finest” 


|. STAGE e¢ SCREEN e¢ RADIO 


Training Under Expert Guidance ) 
) 6040 WILSHIRE BOULEVARD 
' Hollywood 36, California ) 


] - - 














Hoose was active as chairman of stage settings. 
Major plays of the past season at tihs school 
were Stardust and A Connecticut Yankee, with 
both productions directed by Miss Hoose. 
Thespian and dramatics club members were 
joint sponsors of several one-act plays includ- 
ing The White Phantom, Ask Nancy, Elmer, 
To the Lovely Margaret, The Light That 
Failed, and Light Competition. Another event 
of the season which did much to stimulate 
interest in theatre and radio was the trip 
made by a number of students to Chicago for 
the performance of Private Lives with Tallulah 
Bankhead and a visit to the “Breakfast Club” 
radio program. ' 


Wappingers Falls, New York 


it~ faculty play, You Can’t Take It With 
You, staged at the Wappingers Central High 
School on May 7, highlighted a number of 
dramatics projects sponsored this past season at 
this school, with Edwin A. Kelley, Jr. as dra- 
matics director. The other major play of the 
season, Our Hearts Were Young-and Gay, was 
given to a capacity house on November 7, 
with the Senior class as sponsors. Other events 
of the season were the production of The 
Mikado on March 9, the Christmas pageant, 
and a Thespian revue staged with considerable 
success on May 28 and June 2. A number of 
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with an all-Thespian cast at the Fort Madison, 
Pearl E. Bagenstos directed. 


Hangman’s: Noose, by George Batson. Staged 
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students took part in the presentation of a radio 
play over Station WKIP. 


Burley, Idaho 


TAGE etiquette, scenery, make-up, lightin«, 

voice, and customes were among tle 
subjects considered at the dramatics club mee - 
ings held this past season at the Burley Hig) 
School (Troupe 111), with Idalia Loso : s 
sponsor. Major shows of the year were We 
Shook the Family Tree, staged by the Seni: r 
class on November 23, and The Night | f 
January 16, offered by Thespians on Janua:y 
15. Thespians assisted the Music Departme: t 
with the production of H.M.S. Pinafore given 
on February 28, 29. Several students qualific 4 
for Thespian membership during the season. 


Bellefontaine, Ohio 


HE Junior class play, A Case of Sprin, - 

time, was given during the fall semester ths 
past season at the Bellefontaine High Scho. 
Troupe 100) with Lois Lee Perry directin::. 
Thespians followed with a very popular pe: - 
formance of A Swift Kick on January 2%. 
The third major play, Double Door, was given 
to a capacity crowd on June 4, with the 
Seniors sponsoring the show. The spring tern 
also included the performance of Miss Cherry- 
blossom, an operetta staged by the Music 
Department. Among the one-acts staged dur- 
ing the season were Paul Splits the Atom, 
Grandma and the Mistletoe, and Last Night's 
Paper.—Joan Peterson, Secretary 


Michigan City, Ind. 


N extremely worth while season in dra- 
matics came to a close in May at the 
Isaac C. Elston High School (Troupe 91), 
with a brilliant production of Skin of Our 
Teeth staged by the Senior class under the 
direction of Mellie Luck. The other three- 
act play of the past season, A Date With Judy, 
was given by the Junior class in November. 
The season also included the production of 
several one-acts. Twenty students qualified 
for membership. 


Cedar City, Utah 


LL but one member of the cast for 
Spring Fever given February 18 at the 
Cedar City High School were members of 
Troupe 239 of this school. The play was well 
directed by Vivian Hoyt. Thespians also 
gained honors with their performance of 
Marva and Daniel Webster staged for schoo! 
assemblies in November. Shakespearean drama, 
modern plays, and productions were among 
the subjects discussed at the various dramatics 
club meetings held during the season—Connic 
Bethers, Secretary 


Newton, Iowa 


: te. one major show of the past season, 
A Date With Judy, was presented on 
October 28, 29, at the Newton High Schoo! 
(Troupe 377) with sponsor Philip D. Grou: 
directing. A program of three one-act plays-- 
Mind Set, The Sisters McIntosh, and Partin: 
at Imsdorf—was also given, with the last- 
mentioned play chosen for entry in the festi 
val at the State University of Iowa and a 
Drake University in the spring. A number o 
students attended the productions of Januari’ 
Thaw and Deep Are the Roots staged a 
the Central College of Pella, lowa.—Ruth An 
Fox, Secretary 


Drew, Miss. 


HE Senior class play, Our Hearts Wer 

Young and Gay, was given by Thespiai 
Troupe 355 of the Drew High School with ; 
great deal of success to a packed house on the 
night of March 26. This was one of the 
cutstanding productions of recent sesasons a‘ 
this school. The play was ably directed by 
Marian Hodges. The season also witnessed the 
presentation of four one-act plays staged as : 
class tournament. The playbill included Hig/ 
Window, The Grand Cham’s Diamond, The 
Wedding, and Everything Nice.—Cathersor 
Dantzler, Secretary 
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What’s New Among Books and Plays 


The purpose of this deparment is to keep our readers posted on the latest theatre 


and drama publications available from publishers. 
play in this department does not constitute an endorsement by Dramatics. 


Mention or review of a book or 
Opinions 


expressed are those of the reviewer only. 
net ae 


Row, Peteron & Co. 
Evanston, Iil. 

The Ghost of a Chance, a comedy in three 
acts, by Vincent Struthers. 5 m., 7 w. Roy- 
aity $1-$25. This play had a very successful 
tryout at Northwestern State College of 
louisiana Summer Theatre this year. Audi- 
eaces of students and townspeople alike were 
very enthusiastic about the performance. The 
rlot tells of Andy and Amy F itzgerald who 
ace determined that no one will ever live 
i: peace in their house. Because of this they 
“some back” to haunt the new occupants. 
uch haunting things occur as vases suddenly 
teing picked up by unseen hands and thrown 
cn the floor, lamps mysteriously being turned 
cn and off, chairs being removed as a person 
sts, hats flying off peoples’ heads, and a 
vacuum cleaner rolling off the stage; and it 
<ll happens right in front of the audience. Of 
course, in the end, the “ghosts” decide that 
taney really shouldn’t be haunting the house 
end make amends. A very well written play 
with excellent comedy situations and _ lines. 
Suitable for high school, college and Little 
‘Theatre groups.—W. Fredric Plette 

Dress the Show, by Daty Healy. Those 
who are faced with the problem of costuming 
« play or pageant but are terrified at the 
thought can find comfort in Dress the Show. 
This book is especially written for those who 
are not specialists in the field, for those with 
limited time and budgets. Everything that 
is explained and demonstrated is at once 
clear, brief, and simplified. It should be on 
the reference shelf of everyone who does 
shows or is apt to in the near future.—Robert 
W. Ensley 


Samuel French 
25 W. 45th St., New York, N. Y. 

Little Miss Bobby-Sox, a comedy in three 
acts, by Philip Steele. 4m., 7f. No royalty 
for first performance, provided 11 copies of 
the play are purchased. Royalty for each 
performance after the first, $2.50. The plot 
is old: a widow with two children marries a 
widower with one, and complications result 
when this latter child attempts to set things 
right in the household. The play has nothing 
in particular to recommend it; it is like count- 
less others, written, presumably, for the small 
school that hasn’t a very strong drama de- 
partment. : 

The Doughnut Hole, a comedy in three 
acts, by Aurand Harris. 6m., 10f., extras. 
Royalty, $25.00 for each performance. This 
play is simple and quick to do, since it is 
presented on the auditorium stage, by a cast 
made up entirely of routine high school 
characters, including students, faculty, and a 
janitor. However, the lines and situations lack 
interest. 

Portrait in Black, a play in three acts, by 
[van Goff and Ben Roberts. 4m., 3f., one 
boy. Royalty, 35 for each performance. This 
drama is much too intense and difficult for the 
high school amateur to handle effectively; it 
is intended for experienced groups in Little 
[Theatre and college. The situations and lines 
ire definitely adult. A ship-owner’s widow 
is in love with the doctor who helped kill 
ner husband, and is loved by the lawyer who 
nanages the husband’s estate. A second 
murder is committed, but this fails to bring 
the lovers security. The reaction of Graham, 
the murderer, as it is built up through the 
three acts, requires more than an amateur’s 
interpretation. 


DECEMBER, 1948 


Ivan Bloom Hardin Co., 

3806 Cottage Grove Ave., Des Moines, Ia. 

Swing Eagles, by Marguerite Jacobs, pre- 
sents a dramatic struggle of a wife against 
her husband’s life as test pilot. After his 
accident, she conquers her fears to hold her 
husband’s love of her. The author offers a 
theme suited to the mature reader. 

The Forest Mother is Andrew Everly’s 
beautiful graphic picture of the first day of 
life of a forest fawn, told in first person by 
its mother. Drama hovers over the conquest 
of the wildcat by the mother. A sympathetic 
reader would find this splendid opportunity 
for characterization in an unusual monologue. 

The Doctor Doubted, by Cordie L. Wealand, 
portrays the miracle of saving a doctor’s dying 
child through the inspiration in the doctor 
of love of his fellow men. This dramatic 
reading involves the doctor and a nurse, and 
affords a good opportunity for the artistic 
student, who can depict in words the struggle 
of the doctor, suitable to church and school 
use. 

Gallipeau, by Edna Tucker Muth, suggests 
The Valiant in that it is a dramatic interview 
of Mrs. Braithwaite and Gallipeau, a murderer, 
to find a long lost son, while the warden 
and chaplain are present. Gallipeau conceals 
his identity and invents her son’s death to 
spare his mother . Gallipeau is a good read- 
ing for a boy who can establish the character 


of the m-rder and portray its changes con- 
sistently. 


Dramatists Play Service 
6 East 39th. St., New York, N. Y. 


An Inspector Calls, a melodramatic play 
in three acts, by J. B. Priestley. One set, 
3w., 4m. Royalty quoted upon application. 
The plot centers around the search of an 
“inspector” for some information from _ the 
members of a _ well-to-do- family and their 
guests concerning a certain woman who was 
known to each of them at one time or another. 
The woman has committed suicide, and a 
motive for her act is being sought. There 
are some startling facts revealed by the 
inspectors questions which lead to a gripping 
climax and a surprise ending. An excellent 
choice for college and mature groups. 

Life With Father, a comedy in three acts, 
by Howard Lindsay and Russel Crouse. Based 
upon the book of the same name by Clarence 
Day. 8w., 6m., 2 boys. Royalty upon 
application. This enjoyable view of life in 
the nineties in the Day household will be 
fun for everyone. The stage crew will have 
a real task but will find the script very de- 
tailed and helpful. The cast and the audi- 
ence will love this comedy, as mother gets 
her way in the end. Suitable for high school 
and Little Theatres.—Jean E. Donahey 


Having a Wonderful Time, a comedy in 


three acts, by Arthur Kober. 13w., 17m., 
extras. Royalty quoted upon application. 
3 sets — 7 scene shifts. The play involves 


a prolonged telling of the story of girl hates 
boy, girl loves boy, girl and boy separate, 
both together at end of last act. Poorly 
written, situations distasteful.—Marion Stuart 


D. Appleton-Century Company 
35 West 32nd Street, New York 1, N. Y. 


Play Production, by Milton Smith. 1948 
47 pages. Price, $4.50. The format of this 
book is unusually attractive. The book lives 
up to its outside. impression. It is easy to 
read. It has excellent colored illustrations. The 
book proceeds from the definition of a play 





ARSENIC AND OLD LACE. 


AT THE SWIMMING POOL. 


and a second in National. 


EXIT THE BIG BAD WOLF. 





Outstanding Humorous Readings 


From the famous comedy success. 
number of state contests and a second in National. 75¢ 


Clara Lewis Seeman. 


60¢ 

BABY IN THE BATHROOM. 1948 cutting from the story by Alice Buckley 
Heath. 60¢ 
BROTHERLY LOVE. Leota Hulse Black. Won 8 states and a National 60¢ 
CHINA BLUE EYES. Won 8 state contests. 60¢ 
DAVID GARRICK. From the play. Won 5 states and a National. 60¢ 


THE DEVIL AND TOM WALKER. Wash. Irving. 1948 cutting from the story. 60¢ 
Won 8 states. 
GEORGE WASHINGTON SLEPT HERE. From the famous comedy. A winner. 75¢ 
GREEN PASTURES and NOAH’S ARK. Outstanding winners. 


THE HOME TALENT REHEARSAL. Won 6 states. 60¢ 


JUNIOR MISS, JUNIOR MISS’S CHRISTMAS and LOIS AND HER BOY 
FRIENDS. Three readings from the favorite comedy, ‘Junior Miss’’. Each, 75¢ 


LET BROTHERLY LOVE CONTINUE. Won 6 states and a National 60¢ 
MAN WHO CAME TO DINNER. From the play. Won National 1947. 60¢ 
MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. Won 9 states and 3 National. 50¢ 


MISS MINERVA AND WILLIAM GREEN HILL. 
MY SISTER EILEEN and MY SISTER EILEEN AND THE FUTURE ADMIRALS. 


1948 cuttings from the play. Each, 75¢ 
THE SCHOOL PROGRAM. Won 7 states and a National 60¢ 
YES MEANS NO. From the play. 60¢ 
YOU CAN’T TAKE IT WITH YOU. From the play. 60¢ 





WETMORE DECLAMATION BUREAU 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


Has won a 


Won §8 state contests 


60¢ 


From the play. 
Each, 60¢ 


From the play. 75¢ 
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! High School Hits ! 


“Henrietta The Eighth” 


A NEW COMEDY 
by 
KURTZ GORDON 


A new gay and exciting high school 
6 men, 9 women (including several extras). 
terior setting. Books, 85c. Fee, $15 a perform- 
ance. The Story. Adele, Wilma and Carol, 
daughters of Mrs. Sutton, a woman with political 
ambitions, are left to their own resources and to 
mother’s secretary. Secretaries have come and 
gone and most of them have been bullied into 
maid’s work by the girls. Mother has hired a 
new secretary who is nicknamed by her daughters 
“Henrietta the Eighth.” But Henrietta refuses 
to play ball and instead of quitting, like the 
others, she decides to bring about practical re- 
forms. She manages to discourage the antics of 
the “Coke Set” and also helps the girls straighten 
out their personal problems. Meantime Mrs. 
Sutton goes about minding everyone’s business 
except her own, and when members of her family 
are faced with a really serious problem, she is 
not on deck. The excitement rises when one 
of her daughters is almost involved in a scandal 
that might ruin the mother’s political chances. 
Mrs. Sutton ultimately realizes that her place is 
her home, and once again makes the acquaintance 
of her really charming family. It turns out in 
the end that the helpful and understanding Henri- 
etta is really a novelist gathering material for 
her new book. The spirit of gaiety and youth 
dominates this ideal high school comedy. 


play. 
1 in- 





“Jumpin Jupiter” 
by 
KURTZ GORDON 
A FAST MOVING FARCE 


You won't believe it’s possible for all the silly 
things to happen to four such swell people as 
Abby, Dot, Pat and Bob while they are trying to 
crash Broadway. Their landlady is stalking them 
for back rent, and when they are down to their 
last dollar, they become innocently, yet miracu- 
lously, involved in the funniest kidnapping this 
side of insanity. You'll never guess how they 
finally make the grade, and you'll double up with 
laughter at their gay antics and cheer them at the 


final curtain. 


8 Women — 4 Men — Simple interior. 
Books 60 cents — Royalty $10.00. 





Released exclusively through the 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, Inc. 


6 EAST 39th STREET 


NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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AIR EXPRESS 


COMEDY 


By J. C. McMULLEN and VANCE HALLOWAY 
6 Men — 6 Women — Interior 


Royalty, $10.00 Books, 60 Cents 


Walter Brenner and his son, 
ether world. 


Herbert, 


were .interested only in things of the 
Betty, their cook, had stood about as much as she could. 


Mag, the 


housekeeper, didn’t mind so much but when she tripped over a broken down telescope 


and sprained an ankle, it didn’t make her any more angelic to live with. 


Walter 


had plans for himself and his son in scientific research but he failed to realize 


that Herbert was twenty-five and could fall in love. 


Elsie Labertson, Herbert’s 


choice, happened to be the daughter of Walter’s pet detestation, Professor Harry 


Labertson, his rival in science. 


Walter had just received the frozen body of a 


man presumd to be from Mars, which Professor Pamela Ozenberg had dug from its 


tomb of ice in Siberia. 


As Walter had completed the building of a space ship, 


he had high hopes of reviving the Man from Mars and taking him with him on 


a trip into outer space. 
space ship. 


Then Walter discovered that Harry had also completed a 
While they were violently debating the merits of their respective 
ships, the Man from Mars came to life and disappeared. 


Doug Douglas, a news- 


paper reporter, Walter’s nephew, broadcast to the world that there was a monster 
loose in the city. Then Professor Ozenberg arrived and as both Brenner and 
Labertson were secretly in love with her, matters were a bit complicated. The Mar- 


tian was eventually caught. 


He was interested only in getting back to his home 
planet and the trip was started with the Moon as the first stop. 
fessors were away things simmered at home. 


While the pro- 
Elsie was tired of having her intended 


husband completely dominated by his father and when Walter returned he found 


himself in a hotbed of trouble. 
marry and live his own life. 


Herbert had definitely rebelled. 
To make matters worse, Dr. Dixon, who had been 


He was going to 


called in to attend Mag’s sprained ankle, was looking over the space ship, locked 


herself in, and started out into the ether — alone! 


Things simmered madly for a 


while but she returned unharmed, and Professor Labertson gave the Martian his 


ship to try to get back home. 


Herbert convinced Elsie he was a man and would 


be his own master, Pamela decided to marry Harry, and everything ended happily 
for all concerned, excepting Walter, and he, the old grouch, got just what he 


deserved. 


BAKER’S PLAYS 
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Boston 11, Massachusetts 
Deriver 2, Colorado 
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Mention Dramatics 





through the analysis of the script, its selection, 
selection of the cast, rehearsal, direction, and 
performance. The second part of the book 
covers the technical end of staging a play, in- 
cluding a discussion of the business of ad- 
vertising a play and the handling of other 
business details. The book also has an ex- 
cellent bibliography and index. If Professor 
Smith revises this book again, the reviewer 
suggests the addition of a chapter on theatre, 
and more details on types of plays. make-up, 
and costuming. The reviewer is using Pluy 
Productions as a textbook in his class in play 
production at Berea College.—Earl W.Blank 


The Modern Chapbooks 
284 Montauk Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The Play’s the Thing, by Joseph Mersand, 
Ph.D. A fine little book for use in teaching 
drama appreciation. The first part is devoted 
to how to know the best plays and a discus- 
suion of what makes dramas great. The 
second part is made up of seven playwrights 
and what each has contributed to the fields 
of dramatic literature and the stage. These 
include O'Neill, Anderson, Howard, Crothers, 
Sherwood, Green, and Barry. It will be 
of interest to the club woman and the average 
theatre-goer who wants to know more about 
the play and the playwrights._Jean E. Dona- 
hey 

Rinehart & Co., 
New York City 


The Radio Announcer’s Handbook, by Ben 
G. Henneke. 1948. Price, $4.00. One of the 
finest features of this book is its practicality. 
Besides making necessary explanations of 
techniques, it presents graduated exercises 
which will benefit the practicing announcer 
or the would-be careerist. These exercises 
are interesting, varied, and _ well-suited to 
promote radio announcing skills. The format 
is likewise practical, for it presents the material 
on the size page commonly used, in typed 
script and double spaced.—Robert W. Ensley 


Hampton Press 
26, Hampton Gardens, Prittlewell, Essex, Eng. 


Walls Have Mouths, a play in one act, by 
Michael Hervey. Price, 30¢. There are no 
characters in this play. Mouths in the 
Right, Left, and Back walls of a_ sparsely 
furnished living-room engage in a discussion 
tinged with sociological implications of the 
quarrel they have just witnessed between the 
young wife and her husband. This play can 
make an effective performance if the lines are 
delivered well. Something different in play 
production. 


Ours Is a Nice House, a comedy in one act, 
by Michael Hervey, Price, 30¢. A _ kitchen 
used by three families serves as the setting 
for this play Gossip is offered freely by those 
who use the kitchen during the course of the 
story which revolves around a mother’s anxiety 
over her daughter’s decision to give up her 
plans to become a teacher and marry a young 
radio engineer. Recommended for an evening 
of one-acts. Good possibilities as a contest 
or festival play. 


Shipwreck, a one-act drama by Michael 
Hervey. 7 m., 1 w. Price 80¢. Each of several 
persons of prominence on a sinking liner gives 
the Ship’s Officer reasons why he should be 
the one chosen to fill the one vacant place on 
the lifeboat, only to be told by the Officer 
just how shallow and insincere a position each 
holds in his particular area of work. A short 
play with some possibilities for contests and 
festivals. 


Trapped, a one-act drama, by Michael Her- 
vey. 6m. Price, 30¢. Six miners intombed in 
a section of a coal mine deep below the earth 
offer bitter criticism of conditions in British 
coal mines. Miners speak the language of 
educated men — too educated for the station 
they occupy in life. Somewhat talkative at 
times. 
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A COMEDY IN THREE ACTS 


: PARLOR STORY By William McCleery 
) 





6 MALES BOOKS 
| 4 FEMALES 85 CENTS 
INTERIOR 
MODERN ROYALTY 
| COSTUMES $35.00 
| Produced in New York at the Biltmore Theatre 


dent of the university. He spurns offers of $20,000 and up as managing editor of a 
newspaper to teach journalism. His wife is the ““managing’’ type—a scheming go-getter. 
She stages a campaign to have him named president of the college. The office of presi- 
dent is a political appointment, and the governor wants to use it to win votes in the im- 
pending election. The upshot of it is that the badgered professor finds his parlor cluttered 


Charles Burnett is a militantly liberal college professor who wants very much to be presi- 
up with State Troopers a press tycoon and the Governor. 


A COMEDY IN THREE ACTS 


A CHANGE OF HEART By Marrijane and Joseph Hayes 
| 
| 


Jennie, a high school Senior. But he shows little genuine understanding of her as an 
indivdual. Jennie fancies herself in love with a college Senior who only stirs up trouble 
for himself when he advised her to “‘be herself’’ instead of the ideal her father has created. 
Pursued by two boys her own age and abetted by a wise-cracking girl-friend, Jennie has a 
date with the local college football hero, leads a dance and then the band at a college foot- 
ball rally, and generally becomes the belle of the ball. 


Professor Dunlap has written a popular Psychology book about a model child — his own 


7 Males, 7 Females (extras) Exterior. Books, 85 cents. Royalty, $25.00 


* * * 


Send for the 1949 Supplement to our Basic Catalogue of Plays 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


THE HOUSE OF PLAYS 
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25 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. (Founded 1830) 7623 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 46, Calif. 
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Now off the press - 
Orders filled the day received - 


The New Hit for 1949 


SALLY BENSON’S 


MEET ME IN ST. LOUIS 


3 Act Comedy, 9 w; 7 m; I int. set 
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Judy Garland and Margaret O’Brien in a scene from MGM’‘s 
outstanding motion picture based on the same Sally Benson 
novel from which this play is taken. 





We've had to order a second and then a third printing of 
this grand new comedy, even before receiving the first. In 
61 years of play publishing, we can’t recall more pre-publica- 
tion orders for a play. Now at last the copies are available. 
and second and third printings will be arriving shortly. Your 
order will be filled and put in the mail to you the day we 
receive it. 











MEET ME IN ST. LOUIS is a delightful comedy about four attractive sisters, and their bewildered 

brother, boyfriends, and: family. It’s a comedy that’s as fresh as a breeze and sparkling as sunshine. 

It is a pleasure to us just to announce it to you that it is ready. Sally Benson’s famous story (on which 

MGM based their fine technicolor motion picture) has been beautifully adapted to the amateur stage. 

With enchanting roles for all your cast, and a reputation that will fill your auditorium, this charming 
comedy is a perfect choice. 


Price 75c Copies Available Now Royalty $25.00 


THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO. 


1706 So. Prairie Ave. Chicago 16, Ill. 
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